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BOOKS BY THE LATE 
Mrs. M. E. W. 


SHERWOOD 


An Epistle to Posterity 


Being rambling recollections of many years 
in the author’s life 





Mrs. Sherwood’s reminiscences extend over a 
period of more than half a century of American 
social, political, and literary life, and their range 





comes very close to the limits of Dr. Johnson's famous 
survey of mankind—from China to Peru. Literally, 
Mrs, Sherwood must have known every one and 
gone everywhere, for there is hardly a shining name 
on out honor roll of art, letters, and affairs that is not 
included within the wide circle of her acquaintance. 


With portrait, $2.50 


Manners & Social Usages 


“* The last word on social etiquette ’’ 




















This has been long recognized as the standard 
book on etiquette in America, There is nothing of 
pretence in it, nothing of that weak worship of con- 
ventionality which gives the stamp of vulgarity to the 
greater part of what is written on this subject. 


New edition, attractively bound and illustrated, 
$1.25 


A Transplanted Rose 


A story of New York society 


The story is cleverly told, and gives a picture of 
metropolitan society which is realistic in the extreme. 
There is a great deal about social forms in New York 
which will make the book interesting to the feminine 
mind, details about sending cards, introducing people, 


“. 75 cents 
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This half-tone 
reproduction of 
“Autumn Riches” 
only partially conveys 
the beauty and design of 
the lithographed plaques. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


T GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 
paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the four seasons. These are 


The four 
Season Piaques 

‘containing no 
advertising) and the 
Calendar Plaque make 
beautiful and artistic 
decorations. 




















With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and colo.ing, in the form of four plaques, 
‘* Spring Breezes,’ ‘* Summer Flowers,’’ 
**Autumn Riches,’’ ‘‘ Winter Winds,’’ and 
an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 
relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 

The five plaques will be maile@ to any address on re- 

ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the Malt-Nutrine 

Dept., Anheuser-Bush Brewing Ass’ n,St. Louis, U.S. A. 


A food in liquid form easilly 
AMalt:Nubine assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Taveleabie to nursing 
mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and 
vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers. 




















FOUR GOOD NOVELS 














Cherry 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, author of ‘‘ The Gentleman from 
Indiana,” ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ etc. 
A sparkling romance, in which Mr. Sudgeberry, a conceited 
and hopeless prig, tells of his love for charming Sylvia Gray, 
whose beauty, wit, cherry ribbons dazzle and ensnare him. 
Sprightly, clever comedy. 
Illustrated in color by A. I. Keller. Ornamented cloth, gilt 

top, etc., $1.25. 


The Relentless City 


By E. F. BENSON, author of Dodo,” ‘The Book of Months,” etc 


A novel of English and American society, the scenes laid 
in London and in New York—“'the relentless city ’’—and in 
charming country resorts. The plot concerns the wedding 
of an English nobleman to an American heiress and the 
exciting cx “een which follow. 

Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 











Hesper 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of ‘‘The Captain of the Gray- 
Horse Troop.” 


A love story of the West, strong and virile, in which Mr. 
Garland is at home amongst his wild mountains, plains, 
mining camps, and cattle ranches. The life is described in 
all of its primitive vigor and disregard of conventions. 
The work is one of remarkable realism and dramatic in- 
tensity—a worthy successor to The Captain of the Gray- 
Horse Troop. Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 


Judith of the Plains 


By MARIE MANNING, author of ‘‘ Lord Alingham, Bankrupt.” 
A romance of the plains at the end of the big cattle days in 
Wyoming. Judith stands out against the background of 
cattle stealing, cattle stampeding, and lynching, a noble 
figure of a girl, throbbing with passion and life, dominating 
the action of the tale and carrying it to a thrilling climax. 
Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 
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COMMENT 


Tue elections are still to come as the WEEKLY goes to press, 
and comment on their results must be deferred until next 
week. In the City of New York, the large registration proves 
that the voters are thoroughly alive to the importance of the 
municipal election, and experience has shown that, under such 
circumstances, Tammany [lall is likely to be beaten unless 
its opponents are divided, as they were in 1897. In 1901 Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard, the best man ever nominated for Mayor 
in our time by Tammany Hall, with the exception of Abram S. 
Hewitt, obtained in round numbers only 265,000 votes, yet he 
had the enthusiastic support of the regular Democrats of 
Brooklyn, and there was no secession from the Tammany Hall 
forces, such as Devery has attempted this year to organize. 
Devery has expected to secure at least five thousand votes, 
which, under normal conditions, would go to the Tammany 
Hall candidate, and the latter should lose more than twice as 
many of those that Mr. Shepard obtained in Brooklyn, owing 
to the indignation and resentment caused by the deposition of 
Mr. McLaughlin from the leadership of the regular Democracy. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that what is known as 
the “liquor vote” will be cast with a close approach to una- 
nimity for Mr. McClellan. Although this vote has ceased to 
have the weight it formerly possessed, it is still a factor of 
considerable importance, and may possibly turn the scale 
against Mayor Low. Whichever candidate is elected, his 
plurality is not likely to be large. 


As a rule, but little attention is paid to the attempts of 
newspapers to forecast the outcome of an election by means of 
canvassings, whether these take the form of personal inter- 
views or are conducted by postal-cards. It has been observed 
that a newspaper prosecuting such an inquiry is very apt to 
arrive at the result which it desires. Two years ago several 
foreeasts of the kind which professed to have been under- 
taken in an impartial spirit, and to have covered a wide field 
of investigation, were favorable to the election of Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Shepard in the New York Mayoralty election. Never- 
theless, Mr. Low was elected by a plurality of about 32,000. 
This year the New York Herald has sent out a multitude 
of postal-eards requesting the persons addressed to indicate 
their preferences for Mayor. On the other hand, the Amer- 
ican and the World have employed large bodies of canvassers, 
for the purpose of securing oral statements of the intentions 
of voters. Curiously enough, the Herald and the Brooklyn 
KBagle reach different conclusions from precisely the same 
data. From the returns thus far received by it, the Herald 
deduces Mr. Low’s election by over 37,000 plurality. The 
Eagle concludes from the same returns that Mr. Mce- 
Clellan will win by 35,000. What makes the divergence 
of opinion odd is not only the fact that both the 
newspapers use the same _ poll, but the circumstance 
that both of them are opposed to Tammany Hall. The 
American, formerly known as the Journal. maintains that 
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its canvass justifies the belief that Mr. McClellan will be 
elected by a plurality of 35,000. The outcome of the World’s 
investigation has not been definitely announced at the hour 
when we write, but the newspaper is inclined to think that, 
while Mr. McClellan is slightly in the lead, Mr. Low will, nev- 
ertheless, be successful by a small plurality. For our own part, 
we put but little more faith in such canvassings than we do 
in the odds given by bettors. But by the time these lines 
meet the reader’s eye the contest will have been decided, and 
all that we need to say at present is that if Mr. Low is not 
elected, he ought to be. 


The Ohio Republicans profess to expect an overwhelming 
victory on November 3, but, curiously enough, the Democrats 
seem not in the least despondent. Before 1896 the election 
of a Democratic Governor in Ohio was by no means un- 
precedented, but, in order to win, Mayor Johnson would need 
the votes of every Gold Democrat, as well as of every Bryanite. 
Can he count upon loyal and strenuous support from the fac- 
tion which is headed by Mr. John R. McLean? After a re- 
view of Ohio’s election statistics for the last ten years, and 
after a perusal of representative newspapers on both sides, 
we incline to think that the Republicans will not only elect 
their Governor, but also carry the Legislature, though we 
should not be surprised to see their majority in that body cut 
down. That the Democratic vote will be larger than it usually 
is in non-Presidential years is probable, not because Mayor 
Johnson is particularly qualified to reconsolidate the Demo- 
cratic party in his State, but because there is a growing feel- 
ing of uneasiness touching the duration of the prosperity 
which has been popularly attributed to the Dingley tariff 
and to Republican administration. The feeling of uneasiness, 
however, seems to be playing no part in the Maryland can- 
vass, for, if it did, the Democrats would be sure of victory, 
owing to the signal reduction of the colored vote caused by 
the new ballot act. It is noteworthy that in 1901, when the 
new election law became operative, almost 50,000 fewer votes 
were cast than in 1897, when precisely the same offices were 
‘to be filled. It seems to be generally conceded that, in spite 
of the shrinkage of the negro vote, the Republicans will come 
to Baltimore city with a small majority, which, however, is 
likely to be overcome, unless nearly all the independents in 
Baltimore should support the Republican ticket. 


That Iowa will go Republican is almost as certain as that 
the sun will rise on the morning of November 4. Neither 
does the most optimistic Democrat expect to see Colonel Gas- 
ton elected Governor of Massachusetts, although an earnest 
effort will be made by Mr. Olney’s friends to cut down Gov- 
ernor Bates’s majority, which, last year, was only 37,000, in 
order that, in the next Democratic national convention, Mas- 
sachusetts may be depicted in rainbow colors as a doubtful 
State. In Rhode Island it looks as if the Democrats, assisted 
by anti-machine Republicans, would re-elect Governor Gar- 
vin. We doubt whether the check experienced by manufac- 
turing prosperity has as yet made itself felt in New England 
with sufficient distinctness to influence political elections. 
Most of the cotton-mills, which were closed during the sum- 
mer, have been reopened. A year hence, if a large proportion of 
the operatives engaged in every branch of manufacture should 
be thrown out of employment—an event that now seems not 
improbable—we may witness some startling political changes 
in Connecticut and New Hampshire, and possibly in Maine 
and Massachusetts. 


On Saturday, October 24, Senator Gorman, in the only 
speech which, up to that time, he had made during the politi- 
cal campaign in Maryland, denounced President Roosevelt 
for interfering in the contest for Governor and for control of 
the Legislature in that State, and for having forced the race 
issue to the front by inviting Booker T. Washington to dine 
with him in the White House, and thus asserting the social, as 
well as political, equality of the blacks. Mr. Gorman would 
see nothing surprising in an exhibition of lively interest by 
members of the Republican National Committee in a State 
election, the outcome of which may be the loss of a seat in the 
United States Senate. How, then, can he regard as improper 
a similar exhibition of interest by Mr. Roosevelt, who is the 
official head of the Republican party, and at least as deeply 
concerned in its fortunes as any member of the Republican 
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National Committee? There is more ground for Mr. Gor- 
man’s charge that the President’s act of courtesy to Booker 
T. Washington—an act which we prefer to think impulsive 
rather than caleulated—has had the effect of aggravating the 
race issue in the Southern States. About the fact there seems 
to be no doubt, though we cannot believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
had any such result in mind. 


Whether the race issue, which Senator Gorman, by the 
speech above mentioned, has tried to inject into the Maryland 
canvass, will prove a considerable factor on election day re- 
mains to be seen. If it does, we shall hear much more of it 
next year, not only in Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky, but even in Indiana. When we call to mind 
the position taken by the United States Supreme Court with 
regard to ‘the alleged infringement of the Reconstruction 
amendments of the Federal Constitution by the restrictions 
of the suffrage in Alabama, and when we also keep in view 
the doubt expressed by Secretary Root of the wisdom of the 
sweeping enfranchisement of the negro by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, we must recognize that Republican 
politicians cannot wish to see the race issue brought forward 
prominently in 1904. If that issue should become pivotal, it 
would be difficult for Mr. Roosevelt to carry any of the doubt- 
ful States, and he might even lose Ohio and Illinois. We are 
inclined to think, however, that the time is not ripe for testing 
the opinions of white men at the North touching the expedi- 
ency of allowing the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to remain unexecuted. For the present, at all events, it might 
be judicious to heed the maxim quieta non movere—let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. There are other issues on which the Democracy 
should be able next year to recover control of the Federal gov- 
ernment, provided it is sensible enough to put forward a con- 
servative candidate who commands public confidence. It be- 
gins to look as if, by November, 1904, the Republican brand of 
“ Prosperity ” will have become an unsalable commodity. 


Congressman Littauer will not be prosecuted by the War 
Department under the statute which prohibits members of 
Congress from making, or sharing in, contracts with the 
government. The Secretary of War having asked the Attor- 
ney-General whether the government should take action on 
one of the glove contracts in which Mr. Littauer seemed to 
be implicated, the Attorney-General has replied, that because 
the statute orders prosecution for money “advanced,” and 
the contract in question has been fully executed, the goods 
delivered, and all payments finished, the government may not 
hope to sue successfully for money paid on it. That is to say, 
it is too late to take action. So as to prosecuting Mr. Littauer 
for misdemeanor in violating the statute, and collecting a fine 
of $3000 from him, the Attorney-General says it is too late 
for that also, “since the statutory period of limitation within 
which such a prosecution would be brought elapsed more 
than a year ago.” This decision relieves Mr. Littauer of the 
danger of government prosecution, but leaves untouched the 
question whether or not he violated the law. It may be said 
for him that so far as has appeared the government has lost 
nothing by the contracts with which he was suspected of be- 
ing concerned. The gloves made in his factory were good, 
so far as appears, and the price not excessive. But Mr. Lit- 
tauer can hardly exult in the position in which the Attorney- 
General leaves him. In an open-air sermon that the President 
preached in Washington on Sunday, October 25, he called 
earnestly for honesty—“ not only the honesty that keeps its 
skirts technically clear, but the honesty that is such according 
to the spirit as well as the letter of the law.” Doubtless a man 
may violate a statute and still be an honest man, but in so 
far as Mr. Littauer’s honesty was affected by the charge that 
he violated Section 3739 of the Revised Statutes its skirts are 
as yet not even technically clear. 


As we expected, the decision at which the Alaska Boundary 
Commission was enabled to arrive, through the impartial posi- 
tion of Lord Alverstone, has started a movement for a re- 
vival of the arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, which in 1897 fell short by only four votes of 
the two-thirds vote required for ratification by the American 
Senate. It is an interesting fact that Lord Alverstone had a 
good deal to do with the framing of that treaty, and a 
characteristic feature of it was reproduced in the convention 
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which created the Alaska Boundary Commission. The interna- 
tional tribunal contemplated by the abortive treaty of 1897 
was not, to speak strictly, a board of arbitration, but a board 
of conciliation. That is to say, there was to be no umpire, but 
the court was to consist of a certain number of justices of 
the United States Supreme Court and of an equal number 
of persons occupying high judicial posts in Great Britain. 
It is obvious that the composition of the proposed tribunal 
involved the assumption that the members, or some of them, 
would be open to conviction, even in cases wherein the inter- 
ests of their country were deeply concerned. Some of the 
Senators who opposed the treaty of 1897 took for granted that 
no judge could be found to decide any question against his 
native country, and that, consequently, no decision could be 
expected from the suggested tribunal. Lord Alverstone has 
proved that the assumption was unfounded. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the London Saturday Review and some 
other British newspapers, by their outery at Lord Alverstone’s 
refusal to uphold the Canadian claim, whether right or wrong, 
are doing their best to deter any other British jurist from con- 
forming to the honorable precedent which he has established. 


It is improbable that the Colombian Congress will in- 
validate the extension of the canal franchise to 1910 which 
was given to the French company by an executive decree, 
because it would then be necessary to return the one million 
dollars in gold paid for the extension, and, in the present 
straitened condition of Colombia’s finances, it would prove 
difficult, if not impossible, to find the money. It is by no 
means certain, moreover, that France would permit Colombia 
to rescind the contract. Public opinion would probably compel 
the French government to undertake a coercive demonstration 
against Colombian seaports. It is quite possible, however, 
that some of the Bogota politicians have planned to protract 
the negotiations with the United States until 1910, so that 
the extension of the canal franchise may expire by limitation, 
whereupon the plant of the canal company would become 
the property of Colombia, and the forty million dollars which 
we have agreed to pay for it would be demanded by the new 
owner. We doubt, however, whether the devisers of this 
precious scheme would remain faithful to one another for 
six years. It is much more likely that some of them would, 
at the last moment, betray their coconspirators and accept 
a bribe for granting a further extension to the French com- 
pany. There is another reason why this iniquitous project 
is destined to prove abortive. The United States government 
could not afford to make itself an accessory after the fact to 
such an infamous transaction as the confiscation of the French 
company’s rights. It would be infinitely better to renounce 
the hope of building any canal at all than to become an 
accomplice in such a shameless deed. The forty «iillion dol- 
lars which we have covenanted to pay the French company 
for its plant, provided we could secure the desired privileges 
from Colombia, represent but a small fraction of the savings 
confided by French peasants to the company headed by M. de 
Lesseps, and it would be an indelible disgrace to connive at 
an attempt to rob that company’s legal successors of their sole 
remaining asset. We are not reduced, however, to the alter- 
native of countenancing a discreditable project on the part 
of Colombia, or of abandoning our intention to construct an 
interoceanic canal. We can always fall back on a Nicaragua 
canal, and, although, as we have often pointed out, the Nica- 
ragua route is, on several grounds, inferior to the other, we 
may have to take it, if it shall turn out to be the only route 
that we can adopt with promptitude-and honor. 


We have elsewhere directed attention to the remarkable 
pamphlet in which the labor question is discussed from an 
employer’s view-point, by Mr. David M. Parry, president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. We desire to note 
here what Mr. Parry says with reference to the lawfulness of 
boycotting. Replying to a question on the subject addressed 
to him by the Central Labor Union, he expressed the opinion 
that the courts of last resort in cases now pending in several 
parts of the country would, at no distant date, demonstrate 
that boycotting is contrary to law, and that boycotters are 
personally liable in damages for the injury they cause. There 
is no doubt that among the cases which Mr. Parry has in 
mind, and, doubtless, chief among them, is the appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, which raises the question of the 


































































constitutionality of the anti-boyeott statute of Wisconsin, the 
validity of which has been affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of that State. Alabama also has lately enacted a law against 
boycotting, the provisions of which are particularly stringent. 
It is, of course, the manufacturers of Birmingham who have 
secured the enactment of the Alabama law. It is to be hoped 
that the legislatures of all the great manufacturing States 
will follow the example. If Pennsylvania had an anti-boycott 
statute, the last strike in the anthracite -coal region would 
have been quickly terminated. Hitherto it has been found 
impracticable to secure the passage of an anti-boycott law 
at Harrisburg or at Albany, because the Pennsylvania and 
New York politicians are afraid of alienating the labor- 
unionist vote. 


The appointment of Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, British 
ambassador at Madrid, to be the successor of the late Sir 
Michael Herbert, bears witness to the importance now attach- 
ed by the British Foreign Office to the embassy at Washing- 
ton. This is the first time that a British diplomatist who has 
reached the rank of ambassador has been deputed to represent 
his country at our Federal capital. Lord Pauncefote, then 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, was simply the permanent Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs when he was made minister tc 
Washington, and we scarcely need point out that Sir Michael 
Herbert had by no means reached high rank in the diplo- 
matie service when he succeeded Lord Pauncefote. Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand’s appointment shows that a transfer from 
Madrid to Washington is now regarded as promotion, and we 
shall not be surprised if, within a decade, the embassy to the 
United States shall be placed on a level, in respect of pay and 
distinction, with the embassy to France, which, hitherto, has 
been accounted the blue ribbon of the British diplomatic 
service. Sir Henry, or, as he is said to prefer to be called, 
Sir Mortimer, although but fifty-three years old, has been 
employed in important posts for a quarter of a century, hav- 
ing been for a decade Foreign Secretary to the Caleutta gov- 
ernment, and for some six years minister at Teheran, from 
which place he was transferred in 1900 to Madrid. The date 
mentioned disposes of the report that, as British ambassador 
at Madrid, he showed himself unfriendly to the United States 
during our war with Spain. He was thousands of miles dis- 
tant from the Spanish capital in 1898. The new ambassador 
is not only a Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. 
George, a Knight Commander of the Star of India, and u 
Knight Commander of the Indian Empire, but also a Privy 
Councillor, and he will, doubtless, be made a peer at an early 
date. He has some pretensions to be a man of letters, having 
published two books of his own and edited his father’s his- 
tory of the first Afghan war. The fact that he has been admit- 
ted to the Atheneum Club indicates that his writings are 
deemed to possess considerable merit. 


Notwithstanding the attempts at reassurance that have 
been made by diplomatists, the latest news from the Far East 
is of a very ominous character. Aecording to a telegram 
from Tokio, the outcome of a prolonged conference held there 
on Sunday, October 25, by the ministers and the so-called 
“ Elder Statesmen ” was the decision that Japan shall adhere 
to the policy previously announced, and insist that Russia 
fulfil her pledges touching the evacuation of Manchuria. This, 
it will be observed, is a very different position from that which 
some of the Mikado’s advisers have been supposed to favor. 
The Marquis Ito, for example, is believed to have advocated 
a compromise whereby, in return for Japan’s refraining froni 
a demand that Russia forthwith evacuate Manchuria, the 
Czar, on his part, would pledge himself to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of Korea, or, in 
other words, would practically recognize that this peninsula 
belongs exclusively within Japan’s sphere of influence. The 
chances are, though, that, after Russia had firmly established 
herself in Manchuria, her encroachment upon Korea would be 
resumed. The interests of Russia and Japan in the Far East 
are essentially irreconcilable, and a conflict, therefore, is 
irrepressible. The conflict may not come immediately, but 
that it is much more imminent than has of late been supposed 
may be inferred from the significant fact that the marine 
underwriters in London, who last week doubled the premium 
for war risks on vessels going to Russian or Japanese ports 
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in the Far East, now refuse to accept war risks on Japanese 
steamers, even at the tempting price of twenty-five guineas 
per hundred. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has for the third time made clear in 
what light he views the imperial connection. He has already 
declared that Canada would assert her independence, rather 
than give up a single iota of her right to arrange all fiscal and 
financial matters wholly in her own interests. He has firmly 
refused to let Canada be drawn into the maelstrom of mili- 
tarism; that is, pay a reasonable contribution towards the total 
war bills of the empire. He tells us now, in connection with 
the Alaskan award, that Canada should herself have the 
treaty-making power, and that her interests are constantly 
sacrificed, because she must present her demands to Washing: 
ton through the British ambassador, who is far more pre- 
occupied with establishing good relations between England 
and the United States than with serving the interests of the 
Dominion. Should he earry his point, and actually obtain 
the treaty-making power for Canada, it is difficult to see in 
what way Canada would differ from an independent sovereign 
state, except in the pageantry and form of receiving an Eng- 
lish governor-general, who exercises some of the functions of 
royalty, and in the perpetuation of titles, such as that of Sir 
Wilfrid himself, as would hardly be done were Canada a re- 
public. One cannot fail to be struck by the fact that in this 
growing desire for one after another of the functions of in- 
dependent sovereignty we have a force making for separa- 
tion, much stronger and deeper than the forces of union fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Chamberlain, supposing, what is by no means 
certain, that the ex-Colonial Secretary ever lives to see his 
schemes carried into effect. 


The success of the new Austro-Russian plan of reform for 
Macedonia depends almost wholly on the attitude of three 
powers—England, France, and Italy. Without their help, it 
is certain that Count Lamsdorff and Count Goluchowski, how- 
ever humble their intentions may be, will find their progress 
barred at every step by the invisible hand of Germany. With 
the hearty co-operation of the powers, Russia and Austria can 
so far introduce better conditions in the three vilayets of 
Monastir, Kossovo, and Salonica, and the Bulgarian parts of 
Adrianople, that, when spring brings new opportunities to 
the insurgents, they may find their occupation taken away by 
the comparative well-being of the peasants. Two assessors are 
to be attached to Hilmi Pasha’s staff, an Austrian and a Rus- 
sian, with a body of assistants, secretaries, and dragomans, 
who are to exercise supervision and control over all the acts 
of the provincial authorities. A European general in the 
Turkish army is to be appointed to command the gendarmerie, 
who will be assisted by a number of Austrian and Russian 
officers: familiar with the languages of the country, and, if 
necessary, by a number of Austrian and Russian non-com- 
missioned officers. Further, communal autonomy is to be 
secured, and the communal boundaries are to be so altered 
as to bring together, so far as possible, families of the same 
race and faith in the same commune. This will mean a sep- 
aration of the Bulgarian, Servian, and Albanian elements 
from each other, and the removal of a fruitful source of dis- 
cord. Then the starving refugees, who are hiding in the 
forests and mountains, are to be relieved’ and amnestied; 
villages, schools, and churches burned by the Turkish troops 
are to be rebuilt; irregular troops and bashi-bazouk “ head- 
hunters” are to be disbanded, on the ground that they are 
the chief agents of plundering and outrage. The future well- 
being of the Macedonians, therefore, is in the hands of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, with whom it lies to undo, as far as 
may be, the mischief wrought by the Berlin Treaty, and, even 
more, by the failure honestly to carry out its provisions, so 
far as they protected the Macedonians and provided for their 
autonomy. 


There are indications of a new ministerial crisis in France, 
which may mean the upsetting of M. Combes’s cabinet, and 
the formation of a new “ministry of all the talents” and of 
all parties. It is becoming evident that M. Combes has far 
exceeded the intentions of his wiser and more moderate pre- 
decessor, M. Waldeck - Rousseau, dealing with the religious 
orders in a spirit of extreme intolerance and severity, and yet, 
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so far as one can learn, without actually accomplishing much. 
Under various guises the religious orders continue to teach 
and to exercise as great influence as ever, while the feeling 
stirred up by the violent methods of M. Combes increases, 
A much graver matter is raised by his declared intention to 
denounce the Concordat, and break the slender bonds which 
still bind Church and state together in France, or, to speak 
plainly, to put an end to the arrangement by which the civil 
power paid a part of the salaries and expenses of the priests 
and their superiors. As in the case of the temporal power, 
there is a good deal to be said on both sides of the question, 
even from the point of view of the Church. There can be no 
doubt that the moral prestige of the Holy See has risen since 
the Pontiff ceased to be an Italian prince. In just the same 
way, when the Catholic Church in France is dependent wholly 
on the support of its followers, it may take a new lease of 
moral and spiritual life. This has been notably the case in 
Ireland, where the Catholic Church was not only not supported 
by the state, but, on the contrary, was proscribed and perse- 
cuted; it is largely the case in the United States, where no 
Church is supported by the state, and where all religious bodies 
are, therefore, dependent on the zeal of their adherents. 


Replying apparently to assertions which have been made 
(though not generally credited) that a considerable percentage 
of the graduates of Tuskegee Institute turn out to be idlers 
and criminals, Principal Booker Washington begins his twen- 
ty-second annual report by saying that “not a single one of 
our graduates has ever been convicted of crime or sent to a 
State penitentiary.” This statement, he adds, is based on a 
carefully kept record. The institute had an average at- 
tendance of 1441 pupils during the last school year. Its in- 
come from funds and appropriations for the year now in 
progress is estimated to be $71,993, and its estimated expenses 
are $155,000, leaving about $83,000 to be raised. From the 
first it has been a part of the mission of the institute to try 
to reach and help the colored people in the country districts, 
but Mr. Washington finds several influences which are con- 
stantly working at present to detach the negro from the soil. 
One is the lack of public-school facilities in the country, and 
another the lack of police protection. In the larger towns and 
cities, says Mr. Washington, negroes can usually get eight 
months of good schooling in a comfortable schoolhouse, as 
against from three to five months of poor schooling in a 
wretched schoolhouse in the country. As for the attractions 
of police protection, he says, “I think I do not overstate the 
matter when I say that for every lynching, or attempted lynch- 
ing, that takes place in the country, a score of colored people 
leave the vicinity for the city.” This is an effect of lynching 
which has not been much discussed, and Mr. Washington is 
right in thinking that it should receive serious attention. We 
are all used to hearing, and to believing, that white women who 
live in the country in some parts of the South don’t dare go 
far from their houses without an escort, for fear of being at- 
tacked by some dangerous negro, but this flitting of colored 
families after a lynching, for fear of dangerous white men, is 
also worth thinking about. In a district where white women 
are not safe, black men—decent black men—seem not to be 
safe, either. 


The WEEKLY lately remarked that though nine-tenths of 
the discussion about the lynching of negroes deals with it as 
a punishment for crimes against women, a large majority of 
the victims of lynchers are lynched. for murder, arson, or 
other violent crimes. Commenting thereon, the Macon Tele- 
graph says that while that may be true, the WEEKLY over- 
looks the very important point that in the South, at least, 
crimes against women provoked lynchings in the first place, 
and that if such crimes ceased “there is every reason to be- 
lieve that lynchings for other crimes would cease also, the 
cause of maddening rage having thus been removed.” The 
consciousness of this among Southern people explains, says 
the Telegraph, why nearly all the discussion of lynching is 
confined to its bearing on crimes against women. This is the 
first explanation of the phenomenon of which it treats that 
we remember to have seen; and as such it is at least interest- 
ing. But it is an explanation that works both ways. The 
argument that lynching is a necessary and inevitable punish- 
ment for negro crimes against women is not helped: by the 
admission that the lynching of one negro for criminal assault 
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eventually involves the lynching of two more negroes for 
crimes of another species. It comes natural to lynch a man 
who has committed an atrocious assault on a woman or a 
child. The most effectual reason why the natural inclination 
should be curbed in such a ease is that the consequences of 
yielding to it are subversive of law, destructive of security, 
and fruitful of far-reaching indirect effects which hurt society. 


The newspapers report that the messengers employed at 
the White House have appeared in dark blue uniforms ac- 
centuated with plain silver buttons. It is intimated that if 
the foundations of our liberties do not vibrate too violently 
under this innovation the President’s majordomo will go fur- 
ther, and put other of the male employees of the White House 
into special clothes. The White House itself has been fixed 
up at large expense, and the inclination of its keeper to give 
its human accessories a stylish appearance in keeping with 
their environment is at worst a very human weakness. Pri- 
vate Secretary Loeb is theoretically responsible for the new 
clothes, and if they incite the rural press to uncork vials of 
wrath, it is on his head that the vials should be emptied. For 
our part, our sensitiveness to uniforms, and even to liveries, 
has been a good deal blunted by living a good while in a large 
city. The coachmen and footmen in this town wear all sorts 
of ornamental raiment, the retainers of the big hotels have 
clothes that are thought to be proper to their jobs, and our 
policemen, messenger - boys, car - conductors, motormen, fire- 
men, street-cleaners, and others have gone about in uniforms 
under our observation so long that our sense of the impropriety 
of prescribing distinctive garb to voters is all but lost. To us, 
demoralized as we are, it seems rather fit to put the White 
House- messengers in blue coats and trousers, and even the 
silver buttons do not stick in our crop. But if the country 
papers, inured to a higher standard of simplicity, disapprove 
this departure, the man to assail is Secretary Loeb. He ought 
not be pounded too hard, however, until Congress has met 
and the people have had time to hear from their accredited 
representatives how the uniforms look. 

The very latest development in the organization of labor 
is the formation of a book agents’ union at Syracuse, New 
York. The founder of this union, which already numbers a 
good many members, and is about to apply for affiliation to 
the Trades Assembly, has explained in an interview that he 
has personally sold books for twelve years, has during that 
time walked about five thousand miles, and has been subjected 
to all kinds of rebuffs and insults. He has come to the con- 
clusion that the time is ripe for the assumption of a bold 
stand by book agents, and for concerted reprisals against 
ail those who display hostility to book-purveyors. The rules 
of the new union have been published, and will be found of 
considerable interest. One of them prescribes that any mem- 
ber who has been subjected to an insult by a business or pro- 
fessional man must forthwith report the same to the secretary, 
whereupon a special meeting of the union will be called, and 
a committee appointed to wait upon the offending person. In 
the event of an apology not being offered, the person insulting 
the book agent is to be placed under a boycott, notice of the 
same being made public on the telegraph and telephone poles, 
and on the billboards of the city or town in which the boy- 
eotted person resides. Business men in whose offices are dis- 
played signs reading, “ Book agents not allowed here,” are 
warned to remove such signs, under penalty of being boycot- 
ted. Any member of the union who purchases supplies of 
any kind from a business man that has been boycotted is to 
be fined five dollars, and union book agents are also fined if 
they patronize merchants who sell to a boycotted person. It 
may strike our readers that some of these provisions savor 
strongly of blackmail. From the fact that the founder of the 
union proposes to drop the bookselling business in order to 
become the walking delegate, we infer that he sees some prom- 
ising opportunities of profit. We observe, further, that a busi- 
ness or professional man must not only be careful how he 
treats a union book agent, but must refrain from purchasing 
a book of an agent not a member of the union, lest in this 
case also he be subjected to a boycott. We note, finally, that it 
will be impossible to get rid of a book agent’s importunity by 
offering fifty cents or a dollar for a cheap publication, because 
the union forbids its members to “ handle” any book that sells 
for less than two dollars and fifty cents, 




























































































































A Representative American Manufacturer on 
the Labor Question 


It is well known that the organization of labor in this country 
has impelled employers to organize in their turn by forming the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The attitude of the one 
hody toward the other is defined in a pamphlet just issued by Mr. 
David M. Parry, who, as president cf the organized manufacturers, 
discusses the labor question from an employer’s view-point. The 
exposition is presented in the form of replies to a number of 
queries submitted recently by Mr. EK. P. Parry, of Indianapolis, 
president of the Central Labor Union. As the queries go straight 
to the point, and as no attempt is made to evade them, labor- 
unionists will know hereafter precisely where American employers 
have made up their minds to stand. 

Let us mark, first, some general propositions which Mr. David 
M. Parry lays down. Man must work, he says, for a living, and 
each man is entitled to the results of his own exertions. Personal 
ownership of property is a necessary deduction from the law that 
man must work for a living. Again, each individual is entitled 
to freedom of action. It follows that each man has a right to dis- 
pose of his own time and labor as he sees fit, or, in other words, 
to work out his own destiny. Once more: It is right and just 
that one man should obtain more of this world’s goods than an- 
other. Attempts to equalize rewards of toil would prove, if tem- 
porarily successful, fatal to the interests of the whole nation con- 
cerned; and the indolent and inapt, in whose behalf those efforts 
presumably would be made, would inevitably suffer with the rest. 
What we call capital arises from the fact that one man can, as a 
matter of fact, and does, produce more than another. Some men 
find that they can produce more than they absolutely need for 
themselves, and, therefore, they store up some of the products of 
their labor. This stored-up labor is capital. In a word, Mr. David 
M. Parry is a believer in the individnalist régime, under which, in 
all enlightened countries, men live and work. Under this individ- 
ualistie régime industry is unquestionably regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. This law operates to direct the energies of a 
nation along channels that will be the most profitable to all; it 
makes, on the whole, the highest possible use of every individual, 
according to his capability, and according to the need that exists 
for the kind of service he can perform. It regulates the accumula- 
tion of capital. tending to increase the accumulation of it more at 
one time than another, according to the urgency of the need for it. 
Finally, it increases nominal wages, and decreases the prices of 
commodities, thus automatically giving to labor the benefits of 
capital as fast as it is to the interest of labor that this should be 
dene. 

So much for the general propositions formulated by the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers. Now let us 
note some of the replies to questions put by the representative 
of labor-unions. Should, for instance, unions have anything to 
say about the wages of their members, the hours of work, and 
the conditions under which work is to be done? Mr. David M. 
Parry answers—we are obliged to repeat his full name to distin- 
guish him from the president of the Central Labor Union in 
Indianapolis—that it is the right of every man to get honestly all 
he can, and men may associate themselves together for that pur- 
pose. Neither an individual, however, nor an association should 
be permitted to adopt methods of force to increase wages or reduce 
hours of labor. Considered as means of bettering the industrial 
condition of the masses, such measures defeat their own purpose. 
Instead of raising the general rate of real wages, they must neces- 
sarily lower it. Ifa particular labor-union succeeds in forcing the 
payment to its members of a wage scale above the economic level 
fixed by supply and demand, it takes a share of the aggregate pro- 
duction larger than it is justly entitled to, and there is left a 
smaller amount than there should be for division among the other 
classes of labor. The excess in the wage extorted by a labor-union 
is charged up to the cost of the product which its members are en- 
gaged in creating. The effects are, first, to raise the price of the 
product to the consumer, thus making it impossible for some peo- 
ple to purchase it who had previously been able to do so, while 
those who pay the advanced price have their power to buy other 
articles proportionately diminished. Secondly, to throw men into 
idleness, complete or partial, because of the shrinkage in the de- 
mand for articles occasioned by the decrease in the purchasing 
power of labor in general. Thirdly, to discourage the investment 
of capital, and check its accumulation, because of the instability 
and uncertainty of business conditions resulting from the power 
ot a labor organization to dictate terms to employers. 

Turning to the demand of labor-unions to prescribe the hours 
of labor, Mr. David M. Parry dismisses as foolish the assertion 
that a man can do as much in eight hours as he can in ten. To 
insist that the same pay shall: be received for eight hours which 
was given for ten means, obviously, an advance in wages of twenty- 
five per cent. The cost of production is inevitably increased by 
the same percentage. It is true that, during the last hundred 
years, the number of working hours per day has been reduced from 
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sixteen and fourteen to about ten, and that the cost of manufactur- 
ing many articles has not proportionately increased. This re- 
duction has been the result, however, not of the efforts of organized 
labor, or of any cause so much as the increased use of capital, which 
has so enhanced the productive power per capita that a nation’s 
necessary work can now be performed in a much shorter time than 
formerly was the case. Mr. D. M. Parry also denies that labor- 
unions should be credited with raising the general rate of wages 
in this country or in any other country. Industrial development 
under free conditions is what has raised wages and reduced the 
hours of employment. Mr. Parry, in truth, does not hesitate 
to describe organized labor as an effect, rather than a cause, of 
prosperity. He points out that in periods of industrial depression 
labor-unions disintegrate. It is only when there is a great demand 
for labor, and wages, consequently, are advancing, that the ranks 
of labor-unions become full and the labor agitator becomes active. 
The demands which he enforces, however, instead of effecting a 
permanent increase in wages, are more apt to be the means of 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. Of what benefit, asks 
Mr. Parry, is a high-wage scale if you cannot obtain work under 
it? The prostration of the building trades during the last summer, 
not only in New York, but in nearly every large city in the Uni- 
ted States, offers an instructive lesson on this point. 

It is interesting to note the replies made to two other ques- 
tions put by the representative of labor-unions. Is not the la- 
borer, Mr. D. M. Parry was asked, on an unequal footing with 
the employer when he attempts to settle the question of his wages 
individually, and is it not a reasonable proposal that laborers 
should undertake to settle wage questions collectively through ac- 
credited representatives? As to a workman’s alleged inability to 
settle the wage question individually, Mr. Parry directs attention 
to the fact that labor-unions comprehend only fifteen per cent. of 
the workers in the United States, and that the other eighty-five 
per cent. habitually settle the wage question by individual bar- 
gains with their employers. Why could not the other fifteen per 
cent. do likewise? At the same time, Mr. Parry sees no good rea- 
son, in cases where a large number of men are employed in the 
same kind of work, why a readjustment of wages, when conditions 
appear to demand it, should not be arranged by a committee of 
the men dealing with the employer in behalf of the rest? He in- 
sists, however, that, in this dealing with employers, through a 
committee named by the workers, there must be no coercion or in- 
timidation, express or implied; and that, if no agreement is 
reached, and the men exercise their right to quit their employ- 
ment, they shall in no wise interfere with the employer in the 
further conduct of his business, or with the men he secures to take 
the vacated places. It must, in a word, be understood by labor 
that it has no more right to say to the employer that he shall em- 
ploy certain men, than the employer has the right to say to his 
employees that they shall work for no other person than himself. 
Mr. Parry’s ultimate conclusion is that the fight waged by organ- 
ized labor is more of a fight against the accumulation and the 
utilization of capital under private ownership than it is anything 
else. In such a fight the owners of capital may incur some tem- 
porary inconvenience, but eventually the hardship and suffering 
fall upon the masses of the people. When this fact comes to be 
generally realized, the destruction of labor-unionism, or its radical 
reformation, may be expected to ensue. 

It must not be inferred from what we have here written that 
Mr. D. M. Parry denies that labor-unions have accomplished any 
good in the past, or are qualified to accomplish any good in the 
future. On the contrary, he gives them credit for the part they 
have taken in securing legislation calculated to promote the health 
and safety of workmen in factories, and to regulate the employment 
of women and children. He recognizes that the great railroad 
brotherhoods have often followed rational methods in their deal- 
ings with employers. Nor is he unwilling to concede that trades- 
unionism, as a business institution, conducted on lawful lines, and 
ready to assume the responsibilities that other business institu- 
tions have to bear, could be made a source of valuable assistance 
to its members. As a society, on the other hand, organized for 
conducting lawless strikes and boycott conspiracies, trades-union- 
ism is denounced as illegitimate, un-American, and deserving of dis- 
integration or suppression. : 





Canada and the Alaska Boundary Award 


Our Canadian friends seem to have imagined that either the 
Alaska Boundary Commission would be equally divided, in which 
event the settlement of a line of delimitation would be remitted 
to diplomatic negotiation, or else Canada’s claim would be upheld 
by four of the six commissioners. In other words, they took for 
granted that the three British commissioners would not diverge by 
a hair’s breadth from the position taken at Ottawa, and that the 
soundness of this position would be eventually conceded by at least 
one of the three American members of the commission. Nor is 
there any doubt that, had one of the American commissioners ar- 
rived at the conclusion that, on the whole, a right construction 
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of the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825 upheld the Canadian claim, he 
would -have been applauded throughout British North America as 
a Daniel come to judgment. When, however, a precisely analogous 
course is pursued by one of the three British commissioners— 
when Lord Chief-Justice Alverstone holds that in many, though not 
in all particulars, the American claim seems to be sustained by 
the terms and purposes of the treaty above-mentioned—the decision 
which his opinion enables the commission to reach is denounced 
by his two Canadian colleagues as * non-judicial,” and they decline 
to sign the award. Moreover, the firm adherence on the part of the 
American commissioners to a belief in the correctness of their coun- 
try’s view of the treaty of 1825—an adherence which, in the case 
of the Canadian commissioners is acclaimed—is depicted by the 
Canadian press as little short of discreditable, and is imputed to 
the alleged fact that the American commissioners are not “ jurists 
of repute.” Evidently the Canadians are “bad losers.” We by no 
means suppose that the Canadians consented to refer the boundary 
dispute to a commission with the deliberate intention of repu- 
diating the decision unless it should be favorable to themselves. 
This would be to accuse them of playing with loaded dice; of in- 
jecting the dishonest principle, “ heads, | win; tails, you lose,” 
into a solemn international compact. We prefer to believe that 
they have been carried away by irritation, and by their keen dis- 
appointment are disabled for evincing the equanimity, the resig- 
nation, the cheerful acceptance of accomplished facts which were 
exhibited by the American members of the board to which the 
Bering Sea controversy was submitted. There were some Ameri- 
cans who thought that the decision rendered in that case, as also 
the decision rendered about the Venezuela boundary, was a diplo- 
matic compromise rather than a strictly judicial interpretation of 
the facts; nevertheless, they recognized the wisdom of acquiescing 
in the decision without protest or complaint. 

It is, of course, the cue of the Conservative Opposition in the 
Canadian Dominion to lament the outcome of a commission for 
the creation of which the party in power at Ottawa is responsible. 
We think, however, that when Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other clear- 
sighted and cool-headed persons examine the text of the commis- 
sion’s award, and the maps that accompany it, they will arrive at 
the conclusion that Canada’s interests have not, by any means, been 
so ruthlessly sacrificed as has been hastily alleged. They will find 
that, throughout a considerable section of the Alaskan seacoast, 
the commission has recognized and marked ranges of mountains 
so near the coast that the riparian strip awarded to the United 
States is very much narrower than the territory which our counsel 
claimed. They will find, moreover, that, though their claim to 
Dyea and Skagway is disallowed, yet, inasmuch as the commission 
has drawn the boundary through the western, instead of the east- 
ern branch of the estuary known as the Portland Canal, it will not 
be difficult to connect the Klondike region by railway with a Cana- 
dian port on the said eastern branch of the Portland Canal. Sir 
Wilfrid, moreover, is too reasonable a man not to acknowledge that, 
since he permitted two representatives of his government to take 
part in the Alaska Commission, he is now estopped from objecting 
te the composition of that tribunal on the ground that the Amer- 
ican commissioners were not jurists in the technical sense of the 
word. Neither is Sir Wilfrid likely to deny that, even if the com- 
mission’s decision may be regarded as an equitable compromise, 
rather than a rigorously judicial construction of treaties, the Amer- 
icans have had to suffer a considerable abatement of claims from 
which our State Department, before the commission was created, 
had firmly declined to recede. In other words, Canadians are not 
the only losers through the assumption of equity powers by the 
commission. 

There is another question which sensible Canadians will ask 
themselves. Is it a bad thing or a good thing for Canada that the 
impartiality exhibited by Lord Chief-Justice Alverstone may pow- 
erfully tend to dispel the feeling of distrust and dislike with which 
Great Britain has been long and generally regarded in the United 
States? 





Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 


THE new English ambassador will represent at Washington a 
side of the British tradition which has never heretofore been 
brought close to the imagination of the American people: the 
Indian Empire, which is, in its way, the greatest work of ad- 
ministration ever carried out on earth. If we think of a teeming 
population, more than four times as great as that of the United 
States, made up of varied races with wonderful histories, woven 
of the very material of romance, and consider that this vast and 
overwhelming multitude is ruled and well ruled by some nine hun- 
dred men of British race, we shall have some measure by which to 
judge an achievement beside which all the triumphs of the Roman 
Empire read Jike local and provincial exploits. If we further re- 
member that, mainly through the instrumentality of these alien 
rulers, there will be preserved to posterity one of the most ven- 
erable and beautiful languages in the world, with a splendid lit- 
erature going back to the very dawn of time, the traces of a mar- 
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vellous culture which in many things, and those of the deepest 
import, begins where modern nations end, we shall have a further 
view of what England has accomplished in India. And this won 
derful empire will now for the first time be represented to the 
American nation in the person of our new ambassador. 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand is a man of fifty-three, the son of 
a distinguished general, whose name he bears. He entered the 
English diplomatic service, and became junior attaché in the For- 
eign Department in 1874, and assistant secretary in the same de- 
partment in 1877. His destiny soon after called him to India; and 
during all the years he spent there he was busied chiefly with one 
great and overshadowing question, the threatened approach of 
Russia over the Hindu Kush Mountains or through the passes of 
Afghanistan. The Indian Empire had suddenly entered on a new 
and seemingly perilous epoch of its history. For more than a 
hundred years a solitary and isolated pbwer, cut off by immense 
distances from every civilized neighbor, India had gradually been 
consolidated and uniformatized under its white rulers. Then, about 
1874, the great change came. The forces of Russia, moving south- 
ward and eastward from the mouth of the Volga, began to attack 
the northern frontiers of Turkestan. Skobeleff, the genius of war 
in the campaign against Turkey, and Kuropatkin, the present Min- 
ister of War at St. Petersburg, won their spurs in that advance. 
The weight of the Russian armies was overwhelming, and by rapid 
stages the whole of Turkestan, down to the northern frontiers of 
Persia and Afghanistan, passed into the power of the Tsars. 

The English in India were full of apprehensions, well or ill 
founded. They at once inaugurated a new policy, founded on a 
new principle, which has dominated all Indian history from that 
time. Formerly the frontier of India towards the northwest was 
drawn beneath the giant ranges which shut the plains of the Indus 
off from hilly Afghanistan and Baluchistan. It was decided now 
to advance the frontier among the hills, so that the battle with 
the expected foe would be fought away from the Indian plains, 
out of sight of the Indian peoples. With the whole of this policy, 
from its inception, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand was identified, and 
among the Afghan hills he first won honor and distinction. 

The Afghan campaigns of 1879 and 1880 had one prime object, 
and made one first-class reputation in military history, and one 
great success in diplomacy. Their object was to secure a ruler of 
Afghanistan who should be friendly to England, and if not actually 
hostile to Russia, at least in no wise disposed to receive any ad- 
vanees from that power. Shere Ali was suspected of receiving 
subsidies from Russia; and his days as Ameer of Afghan- 
istan were numbered. A quarrel developed; and we _ find 
an Indian army, one column of which was led by Sir Frederick 
Roberts, on its way toward Kandahar, Shere Ali fled, leaving 
the power in the hands of Yakub Khan. An embassy representing 
the British Indian Empire was planted at Kabul, and, whether 
through treachery or mutiny, most of its members, with Major 
Cavagnari at their head, were attacked and murdered. Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts was at once sent to invade Afghanistan and occupy 
Kabul; and his wonderful march thither and the rapidity and 
decision with which he retrieved one prime disaster won universal 
admiration, and gained him the title of Lord Roberts of Kandahar. 

As the outcome of this campaign we find the late Abdurrahman 
Khan on the Ameer’s throne, a man who for a series of years 
strongly upheld the British policy in the Afghan hills, and a man 
who possessed a genius and force rare at any epoch or in any land. 
From this campaign emerged also one first-class civil reputation— 
that of Sir H. M. Durand. This brings us to the viceroyalty of 
Lord Ripon, famous for his liberal policy towards the natives, and 
of Lord Dufferin, who added Burmah to the British dominions, and 
gained for himself the title of Marquis of Ava. During this 
period Sir H. M. Durand was first Under Secretary and then Sec- 
retary to the government of India in the Foreign Department, 
where his chief exploit was the successful Afghan expedition of 
1893, which won for him the knighthoods of the Indian Empire 
and the Star of India. Here again the question was the advance 
of Russia, and the possibility of stemming that advance by annex- 
ing the hill regions to the northwest of Kashmir, with whose his- 
tory the name of Colonel Durand, brother of the new ambassador, 
is so intimately bound up. . 

In 1894 Sir H. M. Durand was sent to Teheran, as minister 
plenipotentiary to the Persian court, and here once more he found 
himself face to face with Russian expansion. Here, however, all 
the successes were on Russia’s side, and it is to this period that 
Russia’s two greatest achievements in Persia belong—the secur- 
ing of the exclusive right to build railroads in Persia, and the re- 
duction of Persia almost to the position of a vassal state, by 
bringing her finances under the control of St. Petersburg. This 
was largely accomplished by means of the twenty-two-million-ruble 
loan which enabled the Shah Muzafar ed Din to pay a long-desired 
visit to Europe, in the spring of 1900. A few weeks before the 
Shah started on his journey Sir H. M. Durand left Persia on 
leave, and during his stay in England he was transferred to the 
court of Madrid, thus at last turning his back to the gorgeous 
East and setting his face towards the West. One wonders what 
impression will be made by the world’s newest nation and young- 

































































































est metropolis on this distinguished man who has spent so much of 
his life among the most ancient nations in the world, amid cities 
which were old before our modern nations came to birth. 





Preparation for Politics 
By Arthur T. Hadley 


President of Yale University 

I AM asked how it is possible for a young man best to fit himself 
for entrance into the field of practical politics, and whether any 
addition to present university courses would help him; also, con- 
ceding the necessity of *“ machine ” politics, how he can best learn 
how to deal with them. I will give two or three suggestions which 
have occurred to me. ; 

In the first place a man, before going into politics as a career, 
should ask himself quite candidly whether he is fitted for-it. No 
man would go into law or medicine or commerce without this 
preliminary inquiry. If the practice of the courts violated his 
moral sense, if the sights and sounds of a sick - room upset his 
nerves, or if money-making seemed to him a sordid thing, he would 
keep out of the profession involved. In like manner a man who 
objects to the party organization and the existence of party ma- 
chinery is unfitted for politics as a career. He may at times do 
good as a reformer; but he can hardly expect to have a continuous 
career of public office. For the political party, whether we like it 
or not, has proved a necessity under the American Constitution. 
This Constitution provides for such a complete separation of 
executive and legislature that each of these powers can prevent 
the other from accomplishing anything at all. The party ma- 
chinery brings the two into harmony. It is, in nine cases out 
of ten, the only means of getting any government done. A good 
man who goes into politics will recognize the faults of this ma- 
chine, and will try to improve them; but if he objects to its 
very existence he will so cripple his own powers of work that it 
is wiser for him to find a career in other lines. American politics 
is a game played under definite rules, which, though they greatly 
need improvement, are, on the whole, the result of experience. 
Every leading player should try to improve the rules as much 
as he can; but if a man objects to the game itself he is wiser to 
keep out of it. 

With regard to preliminary training for men who expect to go 
into politics afterward there is not a great deal to be said. The 
methods of getting into politics and of staying in politics differ 
greatly in different localities and with different individuals, and 
the necessary training varies correspondingly. But there are a 
few things which are of the very greatest use, and which can be 
commended to all men who have ambitions in this direction. 

In the first place, they must learn to put their thoughts into 
good plain English. The ability to write and speak in such a way 
that other people will understand just as soon as possible is per- 
haps more vital in this field than it is anywhere else. It is as- 
tonishing to see how readily the voters will grasp at a good idea 
if it is presented to them without unnecessary encumbrances. I 
am satisfied that much of the alleged reluctance of people in gen- 
eral to accept the views of college men on some of these subjects 
arises from the inability of college men to express those views in 
such shape that they will be understood. 

Next in importance te a good knowledge of English I should 
place a knowledge of how to look for facts which are not generally 
known. Whether this training comes through classes in history, 
or in statistics, or in political economy, is a matter of minor im- 
portance—it may even come through the use of a Greek diction- 
ary, which at times furnishes most excellent practice in this very 
habit of discovering facts not generally known. The man who has 
learned to use any one book or group of books thoroughly will 
know how to turn his hand to another, and will have a great 
advantage over the man who knows twenty things superficially 
and is not in the habit of going to the bottom of anything. 

The next question is whether a man shall begin his political life 
as a professional or as an amateur; whether it shall be as a means 
of livelihood, or as an independent occupation. As things stand 
at present, the latter course seems preferable. If politics is a 
man’s only means of livelihood, the temptations to sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage are too frequent. I think I should ad- 
vise a man who looks toward a political career to train himself 
either as a lawyer or as a journalist, and have one of these two 
callings to fall back on if politics goes against him for a time. 
I should then advise him to find some leader whom he respects 
and honors, and attach himself to this man’s fortunes. By doing 
so he can probably learn methods of work better than in any other 
way. And I also think that he is likely to increase his possibility 
of independent action; just as a staff officer in the army often has 
a degree of personal freedom and personal influence on the con- 
duct of large operations which is, in the nature of things, impos- 
sible to a line officer of the same grade. 

It is important for any man who goes into politics to remember 
that the tangible work which he accomplishes as a legislator or 
office-holder may be very small in comparison with his intangible 
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influence upon public opinion. It is public opinion, after all, 
which is the main force that governs the country. The work of 
the legislator and the administration is only secondary. If we were 
to measure the effect of campaigns for municipal reform by their 
tangible results, we should regard these results as small in propor- 
tion to the labor expended. A reform administration comes in for 
a single term, or perhaps for two terms. At the end of this time 
its friends become apathetic, its enemies increase in number, and 
things seem to fall back into the old channels of corruption. But 
they do not fall as low as they did before. Every campaign for 
honest politics has had an educational effect which lasts even when 
its governmental effect seems most transitory. A man who goes 
into politics with high and honorable ambitions must never forget 
that he can do this work of educating public sentiment. The re- 
membrance of this will save him from discouragement in the face 
of apparent failure, and will give him that widened range of vision 
and increased steadiness of purpose which is necessary to make him 
a true leader. In Lincoln’s great debate with Douglas he did not 
succeed in winning the Senatorship; but he succeeded in the far 
more important work of building up convictions throughout the 
country which led to Lincoln’s election as President and to the 
successful prosecution of the war for the Union. There are, of 
course, few men in any age or nation who can exert the amount 
of influence which fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln. But it is 
possible for every man to do on a small scale the same kind of work 
which he did on a large scale, and to have at his command a means 
of public influence which is independent of the vicissitudes of 
elections. 





The Musical Outlook 


It would scarcely be extravagant to say that we are on the eve 
of the most important and extraordinary musical season of recent 
years. A winter which promises us the first performance in this 
country of one of the supreme masterpieces of musical art and the 
opportunity of extending our acquaintance with the greatest of 
living composers, must assume a very singular importance; for 
the American premi¢re of “ Parsifal” is set for December 24 
on the improved and modernized stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Richard Strauss will make his début on this side of 
the Atlantic at the last of Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler’s series of 
orchestral concerts on February 25 at Carnegie Hall, when he will 
conduct two of his most significant works—* Till Eulenspiegel ” 
and “'Tod und Verkliirung.” A feature scarcely less important 
than these is the shrewd and enterprising achievement of the 
Philharmonic Society: the engagement of seven of the most 
eminent living conductors for the direction of their eight concerts 
—Edouard Colonne, who has long been a conspicuous figure in 
the musical activities of Paris; Gustav Kogel, of Frankfort; Henry 
Wood, the best and most progressive of English conductors; Wasili 
von Safonoff, of Moscow; Richard Strauss (who has been secured 
for one of the last of the Society’s functions) ; Felix Weingartner, 
of Munich, and Victor Herbert—who will, it is to be hoped, have 
an opportunity of showing us that he can produce orchestral 
works as serious and excellent as his “ Babes in Toyland” is gay 
and delightful. 

Of the operatic prospect we have already written. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra promises us a series of five evening con- 
certs and five matinées, Messrs. Arbos and Krasselt succeeding 
Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Schroeder as, respectively, concertmeister 
and first ’cellist. Mr. Kneisel and his brilliant associates are to 
devote themselves exclusively to quartette playing, and plan an 
invasion of Europe in addition to their customary American 
tournée. Mr. Wetzler with his very competent orchestran began 
last week his second season of symphony concerts, for which he 
has arranged some interesting and well-balanced programmes. 
The defunct New York Symphony Orchestra has been stimulated 
into a new vitality, and will offer us a number of Sunday after- 
noon concerts under the leadership of its old director, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch. We shall witness, in addition to these, the 
customary activities of the Musical Art and Oratorio Societies; 
Mr. Sam Franko announces a fourth season of concerts of old 
music; Mr. Frank Damrosch and Mr. Arens persist in their edu- 
cational and philanthropic enterprises, and a new organization, a 
Russian Sympheny Society, will provide an opportunity for hear- 
ing representative works of the neo-Slavonic school. Among the 
army of soloists—singers, pianists, fiddlers—to whom we shall 
be invited to give ear, we can name only the most notable— 
Adelina Patti, who leads the foreign delegation; Jacques Thi- 
baud, the French violinist; Alfred Reisenauer, a German of 
whose pianistic abilities much is proclaimed; Ferraccio Busoni, 
Maurice Kaufmann, Harold Bauer, Adele Aus der Ohe, Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Rafael Joseffy, Melba, Schumann-Heink, David 
Bispham, Lillian Blauvelt, Suzanne Adams, Maud Powell, George 
Hamlin, and Susan Metcalf. There are other names on the list, 
but these must be left, for the present, where the curious may find 
them—in the managerial announcements, which are official and 
sternly impartial. 
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THE TRAINING OF ITALIAN CAVALRY OFFICERS 


The school of the Torre di Quinto, in Rome, was established fifteen years ago for the training of Italian cavalry officers in difficult 
feats of horsemanship. A recent photograph in the ‘‘Weekly’’ showed some of the dangerous feats performed by cavalry riders who 
were trained in this school. The above snap shot shows an officer in the school going through one of the exercises in high jumping 
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Business of a College President 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University 


N the resolutions passed by the corporation of Boston Uni- 
versity on the occasion of the observance of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, addressed to its first and only president,—Dr. 
William F. Warren,—the following phrases are used: “to 
mould the destinies of an institution,’ “the wise and lib- 
eral counsels of one who has held steadily to the highest and 
most comprehensive ideals,” “ the catholic and progressive spirit.” 
These phrases are significant of general duties as well as replete 
with intimations of happy personal relationships and_ official 
achievements. A president should be able to “ mould the destinies 


of the institution ” of which he is the chief executive. A président 


should be able to give “ counsels” ‘“ wise and liberal,” and he 
should also be able to hold “ steadily,” both in time and in con- 
dition “ to the highest and. most comprehensive ideals”; he should 
also embody and. manifest a “catholic and progressive spirit.” 
Ultimate purposes are one thing; subordinate purposes are quite 
another. Subordinate purposes frequently become means or meth- 
ods for securing ultimate ends. Moulding the destinies of an in- 
stitution is a subordinate aim which becomes a means for securing 
aims yet higher. Wise and liberals counsels also embody sub- 
ordinate purposes which easily are transmuted into means for 
gaining ultimate purposes. A catholic and progressive spirit is 
a good in itself, but it is also a means and method for attaining 
even a better good. The characterizations which are applied to 
the president of Boston University, on the whole, represent sec- 
ondary purposes or means for securing the most adequate results. 


The President’s Main Duty 

The main duty of a college president is to train students unto the 
holding of highest ideals and to the embodying of these ideals in 
public service. The society of a prosperous democracy is beset’ by 
the temptation of not holding highest ideals. In point of intel- 
lectual condition the so-called higher classes in a prosperous de- 
mocracy are subject to the temptations of materialism and sensual- 
ism; the middle classes to the temptations of mediocracy and com- 
monplaceness, and the lower classes to the temptation of brutalism. 
In point of manners and social conditions the higher classes are 
open to the temptation of arrogance; the middle classes to the 
temptation of pettiness, and the lower classes to the temptation 
of bestiality. To each of these classes a university, through 
its president and other officers, owes a special duty. To the 
higher it owes the duty of teaching the lesson of spirituality; 
to the middle it owes the duty of teaching the relative values of 
personalities and of things; to the lower it owes the duty of teach- 
ing gentleness, humility, and purity. 

These spiritual ideals of the race are to be realized in service 
for the people. This service for the people may take on formal 
or informal relations. It may be given through the constituted 
government; it may be given through the general relations of the 
community and of society. If given through the formal govern- 
ment the duty of the university represents the training of worthy 
officers of and for the commonwealth. 


Two Kinds of Education 

This education may be cither one of two sorts: The one kind 
is the clerical and the less arduous administrative type. Sueh 
is the training given to the young Englishmen who are to occupy 
positions of a clerical grade in the colonial governments. This 
training is valuable, and leads to resulting values in the interest 
of the government and of humanity. The other kind of training 
is less direct, and yet it is the more valuable, as it is the less di- 
rectly immediate in its purpose. It relates to general preparation 
for the most important administrative and executive places. It 
is a preparation which is general. The primary purpose of such 
a preparation is identical with the primary purpose of education. 
It seeks to make each man a thinker, a weigher of evidence, and 
judge of relations. It does not fit one to become President or a 
legislator or a member of the Supreme Court. It desires sim- 
ply so to train the intellect, as well as all the other parts of 
one’s nature, that the man, if elected President or legislator or 
appointed judge, shall do the work belonging to the position with 
efficiency and satisfaction. It looks upon government in its higher 
relations as first a means and second an end. Government in its 
lower relations is first an end and secondarily a means. No 
nation has had a diplomatic corps or so noble a character or of 
so great fitness for diplomacy as has had England. She has had 
no school for this training. She has had schools for the train- 
ing of men for the clerical and subordinate positions of the vari- 
ous colonial boards, but the men whom she has called into her ser- 
vice and the service of humanity for large relationships have been 
trained as gentlemen, as scholars. and as thinkers at her uni- 
versities. Through such a training these men have been best fitted 
to consider and to perform the special business committed to them. 
In a democracy it would be useless, and to some extent ridiculous, 
to seek to train men for the higher positions of government. Such 
training would sacrifice a noble elevation of mind and a fine sense 
of universal relationship to mere professional narrowness and 
technical effectiveness. In government, as in certain other of 
the largest interests of mankind, the specialist and the expert 
are not the men of the largest wisdom or the most permanent 
serviceableness, important or necessary as are the services which 
the expert and the specialist render in most departments of life. 
For government is not a realm for specialists. The qualities which 
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constitute a good legislator are the simple qualities of sound judg- 
ment and interpretation. The qualities which constitute a good 
secretary of the treasury are the same qualities which consti- 
tute a good banker or a good fiduciary trustee.: In preparing men 
for the highest places in and through the government, let the uni- 
versity be content with making the thinker. Once able to think, 
the special problems submitted to an administrator for his solu- 
tion he will solve with ease, and the special duties imposed for his 
doing he will do with satisfaction to others and with facility for 
himself. 

A second form in which the idealism of the college may mani- 
fest itself in public service relates to political parties. In a pros- 
perous democracy public attention is usually fixed on the party 
in power, and upon this power as an end and as a good in itself. 
This consideration is of the nature of a transference of the in- 
terest which belongs to an end to the means for securing that 
end. This transference is not unnatural. For one becomes so ac- 
customed to the party as a necessary method or means for carry- 
ing on the government that one is soon led to believe that the 
party is the government itself, and even that in extreme instances 
the government exists to perpetuate and enrich the party. The 
university is, therefore, to impress upon the people the truth 
that parties exist in order to give the most efficient government, 
and that that party only has special rights to be in power which 
gives the most efficient government. Therefore the universities 
have been a silent factor in political affairs. They have been 
concerned only to maintain a sound and efficient government. They 
have been, and are, the most eager to remove any political party 
which has become weak while it has been trying to govern. In 
the United States the universities have been the most conservative 
element in preserving the present government as a republic. They 
would be of all classes the most averse to a monarchy of any sort. 


What the College President Stands For 

One method, and the only one to which I can refer, for the main- 
tenance of the highest ideals and for the embodiment of these 
ideals in the service of the people lies in the college president him- 
self holding these ideals, and finding in himself their incarnation. 
He is to be himself a great citizen. All that concerns the state 
or the community concerns him. Its honor is his pride; its dis- 
honor cuts him to the quick. He is to regard himself as a trustee 
of the highest interests. He is to live a vicarious life, and, it 
may be, to die a vicarious death. No sacrifice is to be held too 
dear, provided only, that by making it the highest and widest 
interests are conserved. Of course, he is not to be a busybody. 
He is to keep himself free from fussiness; he is not to be primarily 
and constitutionally a critic. His mood is not to be pessimistic. 
In a large and noble way he is to be a shepherd of the people. 
He may or may not be a technical leader, but, what is more, he 
is to do what can be done so to train the people that they will 
naturally go into the best places by the right paths. He may or 
may not be a speaker, writer, or public man, but in his character, 
and so far as his abilities allow, he is to represent the highest 
ideals of and for the public service. 


Keate and Good Fellowship 

It is sometimes suggested, and possibly more often by the im- 
pression which the college president gives through conduct and 
manner than through spoken words, that the promotion of good 
fellowship is his primary duty. Good fellowship is important 
both as a form of happiness, as a means to happiness, and also as 
a method for securing results more important than happiness. But 
great results often accrue in academic administration which are 
remote from good fellowship. Students of the history of the 
English Eton remember that Keate was a master, severe, cruel, 
arbitrary. He was at many times apparently nothing less than a 
brute, although, let us say, he tried to be a just one. On one occa- 
sion he is said to have flogged eighty boys in a single day; and it 
is told that one of the regrets of the close of his life was that he 
had not flogged more. But it is of this man of which Mr. Glad- 
stone, describing a banquet commemorative of the fourth centenary 
of the old school. says that when his name had been announced 
the scene was indescribable. The roar of cheering had a beginning, 
but never knew satiety or end. The whole process was such that 
we all seeméd to have lost self-possession and to be hardly able to 
keep their seats. When at length it became possible Keate arose; 
he struggled to speak, speak he could not. He tried in vain to 
mumble a word or two, but wholly failed; recommenced the vain 
struggle and sat down. Good fellowship! there was no good fel- 
lowship at Eton in Keate’s time; but Keate helped to train great 
men into great ideals and for great service in a great state. 

Yet there is a sense in which fellowship may be used to promote 
the realizing of high ideals in public service. The college presi- 
dent should keep himself in close touch with the individual stu- 
dents; he should, indeed, touch them. He should know them by 
their names, as Lee tried to know the men at what is now Wash- 
ington and Lee University. He should know their personal rela- 
tions, tempers, potencies, and ambitions. Through this personal 
touch the college president may do somewhat toward the creating 
and maintaining of high ideals in the hearts of the students, and 
also, let it be hoped, do somewhat toward inspiring them to 
realize these ideals through noble service among and for the 
people. 
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The ‘* Protector’”’ going on the Surface 


TRIAL TRIP OF THE SUBMARINE “PROTECTOR” 


At the last session of Congress half a million dollars was appropriated to encourage the builders of submarine boats, 

and on November 16 the Navy Department wil] make exhaustive competitive tests for the purpose of determining the 

type of boat best fitted for the government service. At these manauvres the submarine torpedo-boat ‘‘ Protector,” designed 

by Captain Simon Lake, will compete. The distinctive feature of this boat is that it may be submerged and run on 

an even keel, instead of having to dive downward from the surface, as in the case of the Holland boat. The photographs 

show the ‘‘ Protector” starting on a submerged run, from the time when she begins to sink until she ts entirely under water 
Photographs copyright by R. G. Skerrett 
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UNVEILING THE NEW SHERMAN STATUE IN WASHINGTON 


A new equestrian statue of General William T. Sherman by the Danish sculptor Carl Rohl-Smith was recently unveiled 
in Washington. The American flags which concealed the statue were removed by General Sherman's nine-year-old grand- 
son, William Tecumseh Sherman Thorndyke. President Roosevelt delivered the dedicatory address, and a military and 
naval parade was held in honor of the occasion. The slatue, which was built through the efforts of the Soctety of the 
Army of the Tennessee, measures nearly seventy feet in height, and is decorated at. the base with groups and bas-reliefs 
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ALEXANDER’S PAINTING OF DR.. FRANCIS L. PATTON 


This portrait of Dr. Patton is Mr. fohn W. Alexander's most recent work. It was painted by com- 
mission of the alumni and trusiees of Princeton University at: the time of Dr. Pation’s resignation 
of the presidency of that institution, and has just been hung in the Princeton University Library 
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By James 


HE year has brought no greater treat—I was going to 

say that Mr. Howells has given his readers no greater 

treat—than is to be found in Letters. Home. It may not 

be, as some aver, his greatest book, though I cannot recol- 

lect any book of his that left so vivid an impression with 
me and gave me so much pleasure. And in delivering this opinion 
I find myself in excellent company. Veteran readers of Mr. 
Howells who have taken him for granted, so to speak, as a novelist 
who reached his meridian with A Hazard of New Fortunes, declare 
that Letters Home—to quote the words of one of them—* stands un- 
equalled in contemporary fiction,” and marks a new epoch ,in his 
distinguished career. Together with its maturity of power and 
execution, its ripeness of thought and recollected vision, there are 
the charm and vivacity of an imagination still young and throb- 
bing with freshness of feeling and the warmth and glow of youth- 
ful outlook. This latest evidence of Mr. Howells’s rejuvenescence 
recalls a saying of his favorite, Swedenborg, to the effect that the 
angels are always advancing toward their spring. It would seem 
to be so with the remarkably 
fecund genius of Mr. Howells. 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


acteristic elements, and passing them through the sensitive per- 
ceptions of his characters who hail from Iowa, from up New York 
State, and Boston. Thus he enables us to gain a fresh point 
of view from various angles; a recourse to imaginative ends which 
is at once enlightening and entertaining; causing familiar things 
to take on a new and sometimes startling significance, and sur- 
prising humor in the most-unlooked-for places. I had intended to 
quote several passages by way of illustration, but space forbids; 
besides, it is difficult to quote where all is of a tempting ex- 
cellence that clamors to be read. Mr: Howells has redeemed the 
epistolary art in fiction in Letters Home from an odium that has 
attached to it lately in the hands of spurious writers. In that 
first Letter, his Bostonian writes to an invalid sister: ‘‘ Your rest- 
cure may be good for you, or it may not; but for me I am sure 
it will be good if it gives me back that boon period of life, when I 
wrote letters willingly and wrote them long. I have already a 
pleasing prescience of an earlier time; in the mere purpose of writ- 
ing you, | feel the glow of that charming adolescence of the 

world in the eighteenth cen- 

tury, when everybody, no mat- 





There is a spring-time wonder 
and glory about his young 
Americans. But the idealism 
of Mr. Howells is tempered by 
the wisdom of maturity, and 
his young gods are found to 
be compounded of human ele- 
ments and to wear natural 
habiliments; not one of them 
is very far from any of us. 
The story itself is freshly con- 
ceived, and unfolded in a sur- 
prisingly novel manner. I con- 
fess that the epistolary form 
in which the story is told re- 
pelled me at first, and I re- 
trained from reading the Let- 
ters as they originally ap- 
peared serially until they were 
published in book form. Then 
| took the book up as a matter 
of course, and because Mr. 
Howells long ago had become a 
habit. The first Letter, from 
a Bostonian resident in New 
York, caught my interest, but 
it was personal. It had the 
Howells touch—the Howells 
who came to New York trailing 
intellectual clouds of Boston. 
But with the second Letter, 
from Wallace Ardith to his 
friend in Wottoma, Iowa, writ- 
ten three days after his ar- 
rival in New York, one lost 
sight and touch of Mr. Howells, 
and was engrossed in the very 
live young Westerner who had 
come on to the great city in 
search of heart-cure, and who 
is already writing of .New 
York: “She has inspired me 
with a new passion; she her- 








ter of what age, willingly wrote 
such long letters as to give the 
epistolary novel a happy air of 
verisimilitude.” It remained 
for Mr. Howells, of all those 
who have sought to revive it, 
to recover the lost art of the 
epistolary novel in the twen- 
tieth century, and to impart to 
it the recollection of the magic 
and forgotten delights of letter- 
writing. I have indicated the 
maturity and ripeness of pow- 
er and vision which have gone 
to the making of this book; it 
is the fruit of a long life, years 
of rich observation and mellow 
philosophy. It will bear pon- 
dering. The book has written 
itself at no single moment, but 
through all the years of Mr. 
Howells’s sojourn in his native 
Western State, in Boston, and 
finally in New York. When it 
did come to write itself, it may 
have been a happy inspiration; 
if we see but the efflorescence 
of the moment we ean still 
trace, if we have a mind to, its 
roots lying deep. in the experi- 
ence of the past. In this lies 
its charm and power, almost 
hidden, certainly without any 
pretentiousness, but so sincere 
in its art; a charm that gives 
it to one writer at least an im- 
perishable quality. 


In A Child’s Letters to her 
Husband, by Helen Watterson 
Moody, the epistolary form of 
fiction has been applied to a 
refreshing and naive end. It is 








self is my passion, and I will 
never leave to love her ever- 
more! ... I ache to get it all 
in verse; I want to write the 
epic of New York, and I am . 

going to.” But, like a certain 

poet, Wallace Ardith had first to live his epic before writing it, 
and that’s the story. With the advent of Abner J. Baysley, a 
victim of the “ Trust,” in the third Letter there was a fresh de- 
parture, and with the Letters following from Miss America Ralson, 
the heiress of the “ Trust,’ and Miss Frances Dennam, who be- 
comes companion and secretary to the heiress and her mother, 
the reader had forgotten all else in a still hunt for the story. 
These are the letter-writers and the chief actors in this very 
modern comedy—the Letters are all written between December, 
1901, and March, 1902—the other dramatis persone being deftly 
wrought into the fabric of, the correspondence. And what a de- 
licious comedy it is, with just a bit of heart-break consequent on 
the tragic seriousness of youth, to make its appeal to life deep 
and enduring! 





Ever since Mr. Henry James wrote his charming papers on Lon- 
don, accompanied by Mr. Pennell’s admirable drawings in the 
Century, fifteen years ago, and afterwards collected in London and 
Elsewhere—one of his most delightful and readable volumes—I 
have wished that some writer might be inspired to do the same 
service for New York. Mr. Howells has not only come nearer 
than any previous writer to visualizing for us the fresh, crude, 
big effects that the great American metropolis produces on 
the mind as a whole—that incarnation of the life and spirit peculiar 
to New York, its individuality as a living, throbbing organism; he 
has made it all more real and appealing by dramatizing its char- 


The latest Portrait of W. D. Howells 
Mr. Howells’s new novel, ‘* Letters Home," has just been published 
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scarcely fiction, for story there 
is none; it is simply a passing 
episode in the solitary life of 
a child, and the letters are 
written with an air of “ happy 
verisimilitude,” which, but for 
the intrusion of certain traces of the author’s maturer retrospec- 
tion, read as if they might actually have been written by Vir- 
ginia, aged ten. “There is a tide in the affairs of children,” 
writes Mrs. Meynell, in her exquisite little volume, called Children. 
It was a tide in the affairs of Virginia which led her to seek a 
companion for her exiled childhood in an imaginary husband, and 
to unbosom herself to him with a pathos and naiveté and simple 
humor which are only known to children. Sent from her mother- 
less home in New York “to Uncle Bowen’s to stay all summer,” 
she comments on her neighborhood and her companions and expe- 
rience, with a mingling of gravity and amusement provoked by 
the strange corner of the world in which she has been thrown, 
with an unconscious wisdom and a child’s vague dreams and sense 
of the tragic. Her troubles reach a climax when she learns that 
her father wants to bring her home to a “new mother,” and she 
runs away and gets adopted. The new mother, however, captures 
her starved heart and wins her completely, and so she concludes: 
“T am so happy I wanted to tell you all about it, so you would 
not be sorry for me any more, for it isn’t necessary.” One gets a 
glimpse of a story behind the story. Mrs. Moody has divined the 
longing of a lonely child. and the need of sympathy in trouble 
which is so real a tragedy in a child’s life, and which fastens so 
often upon the figure of a dream for that comfort denied in the 
actual world. There is no need to press the moral; Mrs. Moody 
does not obtrude it; but A Child’s Letters to her Husband will 
touch every heart and awaken a fresh tenderness for little children. 
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MISS MARY JOHNSTON 


Miss Fohnston’s new serial, ‘Sir Mortimer,” which ts now appearing serially in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,’ is a romance of 
Elizabethan times. It deals with the love-story of an officer in the Royal Navy and one of the Queen’s ladies-in-watting, and 1s 
a searching study in character as well as a story of action and adventure. 
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Wild-Stag Hunting 


Blessing the Hounds before starting on the Hunt 


in France 


By Frank Sherman Peer 


UR first day to stag was with the celebrated pack of French 
hounds owned by the Marquis de Cornulier. These hounds 
are certainly the most musical pack I have ever heard. 
They are said to have originally been produced by a cross 
between the bloodhound and the greyhound, or, possibly, 

the greyhound was in some cases used as the sire. 

The stag in this particular chase kept twisting and doubling 
his track, not going more than a mile in any one direction, until 
finally, as they usually do, he took to water, a small pond of 
some twenty or thirty acres. The shores for the most part are 
fringed with cattails, marsh-grass, and flags. The stag was quite 
fresh when he entered the pond. The hounds, however, were right 
at his heels, and twenty-five couples went plunging over the bank 
—a drop of three or four feet—in the most fearless style that 
can be imagined, all giving tongue, and the lot of them swimming 
as fast as possible after their game. Across the pond the stag 
took to a patch of thick-growing rushes, which closed in behind 
him, and shut out the hounds, as they were unable to touch their 
feet on the bottom or penetrate the maze by swimming. They 
finally went ashore in open water. The stag, meanwhile, hid in 
the rushes. The hounds are now sent in from shore, the huntsman 
wading through the break to encourage them on. In ten or fifteen 
minutes out goes the stag into the pond again, the hounds plunging 
after him, and once more the “ heavenly music” fills valley, hill. 
and forest for miles around. Forward and back, up and down the 
pond goes the deer, with the same stately air and majestic car- 
riage of the head as he had on land, ploughing through the water 
like a steam-tug, with forty or more hounds swimming after him. 

On the opposite shore some men are unloading a flat-bottomed 
boat. The huntsman fastens a short sword to a pole, and with 
ancther man to help paddle and punt the craft along, goes in pur- 


suit. The stag’s strength begins to fail. Every time he crosses 
the pond it is at less speed. Game as he is, the hounds are more 
so. Finally they overtake him and literally crawl upon his back. 
One grand hound, more emboldened than the rest, swims along 
until he catches hold of the stag’s ear. The stag, to throw him off, 
ducks his head under the water, but when he finally comes up the 
hound is still hanging fast. With half a dozen hounds clawing and 
actually riding on his back, and another holding to his ear with 
the grip of an iron vise, the poor stag can do no more. The two 
men in the rowboat work the craft alongside. A _ well-directed 
thrust of the glistening blade, and the hounds are literally swim- 
ming in blood. A rope is meantime thrown over the stag’s antlers 
and the man at the oars tows the carcass to shallow water. The 
grand hound that nearly drowned himself, rather than let go his 
hold, reached the bank, but reeled and staggered, and fell prostrate 
on reaching land. Two attendants set to rubbing him dry, and he 
was soon restored and joined the pack in their reward. It was 
dark by this time, but a bonfire lit up the scene, and the funeral 
dirge was sounded, the hounds giving tongue the while. When 
the last honors had been paid to the stag and the story of the 
chase, and the endurance of the hounds had been recounted in 
song, we said farewell to one of the most interesting day’s sport 
it has ever been the writer’s good-fortune to participate in. 

After two days’ wild-boar hunting with the Baron de Dorlodot’s 
hounds, and the day to the Marquis de Cornulier’s staghounds, 
just described, it was arranged that we should spend the fourth 
and last day of my visit in following the staghounds of the Mar- 
quis de Chambray, some twenty miles distant. 

“ For,” said mine host, “the Marquis de Chambray is the most 
noted master of hounds in France, and his hounds are the direct 
descendants of the royal pack of King Louis XT.” 
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Pursuing the Game across a Pond—the Stag’s strength begins to Fail 
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“But twenty miles is too far to go to a meet.” . 
“We will go in the automobile. I will wire to a liveryman in 
the neighborhood to meet us with a two-wheeled cart, and we will 
see what we can, driving along the roads and lanes of the forest.” 

The next day, just as the clock had gone eleven, we started for 
the meet, which was at noon and twenty miles away.. My host, 
the Baron de Dorlodot, sent the machine flying over the beautiful 
roads at the rate of forty miles an hour for a good part of the 
journey. We arrived at the meet in time for a 
bit of lunch at a farmhouse, where we were in- 
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hunted well away-before letting on the pack. The stags of full 
age are the ones hunted. Such a one is located in the early hours 
of the morning. Presently we arrive at a place where deer-tracks 
cross a road in such numbers as to suggest a flock of sheep. The 
master invites us to alight and inspect the footprints made by 
the stag we are to follow. While we are carefully examining them 
the relays of hounds and hunters have stationed themselves as 
the master has directed. At a signal from the master the “ tufters ” 
are slipped, and away they go into the forest, 
cheered on by voice and horn to the lair of their 





troduced to the venerable master and several 
of the prominent members of the chase, and 
had time to inspect the hounds before going on 
to covert. 

Luncheon and the inspection of the hounds 
over, the venerable master sounds the horn as 
a signal for moving on to covert, and we look 
about for the two-wheeled cart which the Baron 
de Dorlodot said he would wire to have on hand. 
Imagine the writer’s surprise to see the Baron 
making for a big, lumbering, two-wheeled cart. 
a sort of a gig. At least it had a top, let down 
for the occasion, and was hung on platform- 
springs. The wheels of this cart were quite 
heavy enough for a farm wagon, the shafts 
were great big poles of natural second-growth 
oak, while between them was a great white 
Percheron stallion, over sixteen hands high, 
weighing something like 1600 pounds. The trap 
itself was about half that weight, and the three 
occupants added at ieast 500 more. 

“Fancy,” said the writer to himself, “our 
trying to keep the pace of'a pack of hounds 
after deer in such a turnout as this.” The 
whole thing seemed such a burlesque that the 
writer never expected to see even the tail of 
a crippled hound. He felt sure he could get 
on quite as well, and probably quite as fast 
and a great deal more comfortably, on foot. 








game. 

What, ho, there! look to our stallion! No 
longer can he be called a lumbering cart-horse, 
for at the sound of the horns he rears in his 
track until it looks as if he would turn a somer- 
sault backwards into our laps. With a flourish 
and a crack. like the report of a gun, our driver 
draws from under his blue-jean jacket, what 
in the Western country would be called a 
**blacksnake,”’ a limber black leather cutting 
whip about four feet long. The great stallion 
comes down to the earth again, with a 
wild challenging neigh that fairly shakes the 
forest. He springs into a canter with his first 
stride, and away we go. Talk about riding’ on 
a gun-carriage of light-artillery, or on a fire- 
engine at full gallop, or being run away with in 
a lumber-wagon over a corduroy-road in the tim- 
ber woods! Well, this two-wheeled French gig, 
with a wild stallion to draw it, and a very 
devil of a driver with a blacksnake to drive him, 
Was gun - carriage, fire- engine, and a runaway 
lumber-wagon combined. 

Out from their retreat broke at least twenty 
wild and startled deer. It was as grand a sight 
as ever a hunting-man could wish to see. Among 
the lot, his head with towering antlers sweeping 
high, came forth the lordly stag. What a sight! 
The females and younger members of the herd 








Fortunately he kept most of these thoughts to 
himself, but he evidently said or looked enough 
to call from the Baron “ You shall see.” 

The driver perched himself upon an impro- 
vised seat on the dashboard, his feet braced 
against the crossbar of the shafts, while the genial Baron and the 
writer occupied the blanket-covered seat behind him. The traces 
were very slack, and when this great stallion went into the collar 
the conveyance started with a jerk that nearly upset us all 
backwards into the top. The hounds and riders had gone on to 
take up their respective stations, two or three couples only re- 
maining with the master in charge of one of the hunt servants. 
These hounds in England are called “ tufters,’” and are the most 
trusty and obedient hounds of the pack. The forests are full of 
deer, therefore it is necessary to single out and get the one to be 
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The Marquis de Chambray, wno 
has taken 2000 Stags 


bounded away, but not the monarch. Stately 
and proudly he moved along as became his sta- 
tion. The woods, meanwhile, were ringing with 
shouts of men, tooting of horns, and baying of 
hounds, to which heavenly music our stallion 
set up such a roar as would shame a lion. The writer has wit- 
nessed many stirring sights in the forests after the lordly moose, 
but the carriage and gentlemanly bearing of this noble stag was a 
sight never to be forgotten. He recalled that portion of an old 
school-day couplet among the favorite selections for “ speaking 
pieces,” 
Ho, cowards, have ye left me to meet them all alone. 


Thus our grand, our haughty, our noble game disdaining to 
run, walked across the opening and disappeared among the dense 

















The End of the Chase 
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underbrush. On came the hounds, joined by relays from different 
directions. 

Crack! Crack! went the blacksnake, and the chase was on. 
What a ride! it was bad enough along the forest road. We en- 
tered a lane with such a sharp turn to the right that the left 
wheel of the cart went spinning around in midair. There were 
no carriages in front of us, and the way that great wild stallion 
snatched that two-wheeled trap down this lame was, I am sure, 
a record-breaker. Farm wagons had cut great ruts in soft places 
during the wet season. Now it was dry, hard, and lumpy. In 
some places the undergrowth met over the centre of the lane, for, 
which we had to duck our heads and be sharp about it too. Dead 
sticks and limbs blown from trees lay here and there across the 
track. Some of them crushed beneath our chariot wheels, others 
sent us in midair above the seat, which picked us up now and 
again in a way to loosen our back hair. On we rode, hanging on 
for dear life. We saw it all, at least we believe we saw as much 
of the run as any cne mounted driver. Hallai! MHallai! 

We are driving more slowly now. At last, the stag appeared not 
two rods away, moving slowly along parallel to the way we were 
going, back arched, his tail drooping and shaking like a horse 
“done to a turn.” His head, however, he still carried erect, but 
not in the jaunty light air as at the beginning; his crown of antlers 
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was getting heavy. Thirty hounds were barking and baying in his 
wake. The end was near at hand. He halts, throws up his head 
in his same lordly fashion, and stands as motionless as a bronze 
statue. Hallai! Hallai! shout the riders. Hallai! Hallai. 

All fear seems to have left the stag. He is entirely oblivious to 
anything and anybody about him. He looks as unconcerned as 
the great bronze stag on the lawn in front of the Chateau de 
Chambray. He seems to be listening for some far-away sound 
in a dreamy sort of a way. This is his last stand. The master 
inquires who would like to dispatch him. A young gentleman in 
scarlet and wearing the hunt buttons of the Marquis de Chambray 
quickly dismounts, walks straight up to the stag, which neither 
turns nor moves a muscle. In fact, one would think this young 
man was going up to his mount. Out comes the merciful blade, a 
straight short sword, from its scabbard. When the point of the 
sword is levelled at the heart—just back of the elbow-joint—a quick 
lunging thrust taps the crimson fount. A shudder passes through 
the noble frame of the stag, but there is still the grand and noble 
carriage of the head; the legs begin to weaken. At this the hounds 
come boldly on, and are permitted to pull down their game. The 
notes of the death-song from the accompanying horns tell the great 
forest for miles about that the noble spirit of the stag has paid the 
debt. 

















The Pack and the Huntsmen—After the Chase 


The Science of Flight 


By Louis Bell, Ph.D. 


HE failure of Professor Langléy’s experiments will in no 

way daunt him or other students of aeronautics. The 

reasons for this are therefore worthy of some attention. 

To begin with, there are two entirely distinct lines of 

attacking aerial navigation. The easiest and most obvious 
is through automobile and dirigible balloons. These have been 
tried many times, with varying success, most thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully by M. Santos-Dumont. An air-ship of such kind is merely 
a balloon, reduced to the shape of a blunt spindle in order that 
it may drive the easier, and furnished with propellers and with 
horizontal and vertical rudders. In the earlier trials of such air- 
ships electric motors were used to drive the propellers, and in 
spite of meagre power Tissandier and afterwards MM. Renard and 
Krebs demonstrated the possibility of the type. The great work 
of Santos-Dumont and some of his confréres is the adaptation of 
the gasoline motor to driving the screws, gaining sufficient power to 
make headway agajnst moderate winds and to gain speed as great 
as that of a fast clipper-ship when the air is not unfavorable. 

The weak points of the balloon type are lack of carrying ca- 
pacity, mechanical weakness, and inability to combat heavy winds. 
It does not seem at present possible to construct a motor light 
enough and powerful enough to give a balloon big enough to carry 
it an adequate amount of reserve power. Nevertheless, it does 
seem feasible to build such air-ships strong enough and speedy 
enough to do some useful work in military reconnoissance, and in 
solving some important scientific problems. Their design is diffi- 
cult and their operation seems to be rather dangerous, but they 
are by no means to be despised. 

All this, however, is very far from flight in the ordinary sense, 
and a second group of experimenters are working on an entirely 
different plan. <A bird has no initial buoyancy, but is borne up 
by the air through which it drives. The flight of birds is to-day 
an open secret as regards its vital features. A bird is practically 
an automobile kite. Any one who has ever flown a modern kite 
of the “box” or “ Malay” varieties understands that the wind 
flowing under the slanting planes of the kite surface buoys the 
structure, and that so long as the string tension keeps it from 
drifting down the wind it will float freely, balanced and steadied 
by its cord and bridle. Soaring flight is automatic kite-flying with 
the bird’s power of balancing coming into play to determine the 
angle of the kite surface to the wind. If you watch carefully 
the superb soaring flight of an eagle you will notice that the 
main axis of his huge spiral is not vertical, but sags off to leeward, 
and you can now and then see the auick wing stroke by which he 


holds his balance in a $udden gust. When he flies into the wind’s 
eye it is with frequent strong strokes that urge him forward, and 
in a calm he strikes less frequently, sliding along between strokes 
with his kite surfaces tilted up in the way that every boy under- 
stands. 

If, therefore, one could put a propeller on a kite so that it would 
be driven forward with its planes at the proper slope, it would 
slip through the air upborne as when flying moored in a wind, 
by the upward component of the air rushing against the slope. 
The motor would replace the eagle’s wing beats, and one would 
have a flying-machine in the proper sense of the word. Along just 
this line have worked Sir Hiram Maxim, Professor Langley, and 
others. 

But there are many and grave difficulties to be overcome. The 
first is the design of motive power sufficiently light and power- 
ful to drive the structure hard enough to give it the requisite lift- 
ing force. A kite cannot lift any considerable weight except in a 
high wind, and the automobile kite has to make its own wind. 
At the present time the steam-engine gives the best promise of 
success in machines of any considerable size, but even so, it is 
just on the edge of possibility, as it were, and a better motive 
power is greatly to be desired. Granted a motor and supporting 
kite-planes light enough to be self-supporting when in action, there 
remains the very serious question of balancing in varying and 
shitting winds. The soaring flight of birds is in large measure 
a feat of rapid and perfect balancing, the instructive result of 
ages of evolution. How far it would be possible to balance a soar- 
ing-machine in a flawy wind remains to be seen. The late Herr 
Lilienthal, with skilfully planned kite-planes attached to his body, 
was able b¥,@ running start down a declivity to windward to 
sail distantes of several hundred yards, but finally lost his life 
by a downward gust that plunged him earthwards. 

It is quite possible to construct small soaring-machines, driven 
by rubber bands. or the like, capable of flying many yards ;~but, un- 
happily,*the difficulties of the problem increase rapidly with the 
size of the machine. Hence the larger machine one builds the 
harder it is to get an adequate margin of strength while retaining 
reasonable lightness. This -fact alone is enough to render success 
doubtful with the materials of construction so far available, and 
to it is to be charged the failure of all experimenters who have, 
like Langley, tried to work on a practical scale. Nature bears 
witness to the same effect, for there are no very large birds 
capable of flight, nor is there any record of such in past 
ages. 
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The Cause of the Visit of the Kaiser to the King, and What Came of It 
By Albert Levering 
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Wilhelm. “ You tink you are schmard copying dem Yankees, no ? 
Den who iss it vot make dem bords on dis blace vare I come iru to trade 
you all off dem toys and odder tings, yes ? 

Eddy. ‘‘ N-n-nobody didn’t—I did it myself. 


Look me in der face !” 
I-I-I’m looking.” 















Yet, I bet me what, it’s dot long Chambe- 
You look at 


Wilhelm. “I know better. 
lain's boy—und he got his ideas out off dot cabinet,-no? 
me, now !”” 

Eddy. ** I-I-I’m looking.” 
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Wilhelm. “ You see dem big mailed fists ? 
ven he tries dose protection monkey pizness out off dot cabinet mit me! 
Look at my eye !” 

Eddy. ‘‘ I-I-I-I’m looking.” 


Dot's vot Chambelain gits 


Wilhelm. “ Chee vizz! Ain'd you got no back spine? Now you go 
ahet and iell dot Chambelain feller you vill fix dot cabinet yourself, yet ; 
und dot dem Chermen goots and dinks iss free tradings—und den me und 
you....vee fix dem Yankees. Do you look on vot I say?" 

Eddy. ‘‘ I am looking.” 
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Chamberlain. “ I'll fix this cabinet I” 


Cr-a-c-k! Cr-a-s-h! 
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Chamberlain. ‘‘ Now, then, at your Majesty's convenience, we will go on 
with our fence-building !”’ 
Eddy. ‘‘ Wilhelm, I am stil’ looking!” 









Irving’s 


“Dante” 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, October 15, 1903. 
UDGED by whatever standard you please, it was a wonder- 
ful evening. Indeed, it. was a wonderful day. By seven 
o'clock in the morning there were people gathering round 
the doors of the theatre. women as well as men. By noon 
the queue was stretching out beyond the playhouse precincts 
into the tangle of Covent Garden. Evening found every entrance 
to the unreserved seats of Drury Lane led up to by solid files of 
enthusiasts half a mile long and five or six deep. Such patience 
and good-humor in so much discomfort I never saw. Some of 
them had brought camp-stools, luncheon-baskets, books or knit- 
ting, and fairly camped out. It showed how immense is the range 
of the London first-nighter, from what a variety of classes he is 
drawn. The stalls, though they do not know it, are far from having 
it all to themselves. The West End may grumble at having to 
shift its dinner hour forward, but what is that to the enthusiasm 
of those who will wait for six, nine, and twelve hours on the 
offchance of getting a de- 
cent seat? You wanted 


once made, it is almost impossible to lose it. “Old favorites ” 
appeal to English men and women with a force that is nowhere 
else so genuine and so palpable; and of all the actors on the 
English stage there is no one who even begins to compare in popu- 
larity with Irving. He stands, and for twenty years has stood, 
in a class apart, both as an actor and as a man. He has no rival 
on the stage, and among the generation which has grown up after 
him and been largely modelled by him there is no one who even 
promises to attain to his compass. But it is not only as an actor 
that English people keep a warm place in their hearts for Irving. 
His character and personality, the kindliness, modesty, and dignity 
of his disposition, I will add his misfortunes too, have won for 
him a popular devotion such as goes out to no English-speaking 
actor of our time. In the speech which was forced from him that 
evening he spoke of the “affectionate” welcome he had just 
received. The word was well chosen. Indeed, there was something 
more than affection in the way the house rose to him at his en- 
trance, recalled him again 
and again at the end of 
each act, and thundered 





no better tribute to the 
magic of Irving’s name 
than the sight of these ex- 
pectant thousands. Is 
there a statesman in the 
country who could exact 
such. devotion? I doubt 
it, and I am quite sure 
that for no one but Irving 
would Mayfair and Bel- 
gravia make the sacrifice 
demanded of them that 
evening. Sir Henry had 
sent out a special request 
that we should all be in 
our seats by 7:45. The 
average dining hour of 
the West End is eight 
o'clock, yet when the cur- 
tain went up there would 
not have been a_ vacant 
seat anywhere had the 
management of the traffic 
been up to the usual 
London standard. Drury 
Lane stands in a_ net- 
work of crooked, narrow, 


twisting streets. The 
police, without the slight- 
est forewarning, had 


blocked some of the ap- 
proaches. Broughams and 
hansoms and motors” by 
the hundred were turned 
back when actually with- 
in sight of the theatre, 
and forced to make a 
détour. The rain was 
pouring with English 
pertinacity, and nobody 
dared get out and make a 
dash for the lobby. .That 
détour through a maze of 
streets so congested that 
even the language of the 
drivers and — coachmen 
could hardly flow freely. 
took twenty minutes, and 
meant fof many hundreds 
of us the loss of the pro- 








its applause at his brief, 
halting words of thanks. 
There is no need for a 
claque when Irving’s name 
is on the playbill. The 
people love him, and that 
ends the matter. 

| have emphasized the 
magnificence of this per- 
sonal tribute because it 
was really the feature of 
the evening. It was not 
the play that was cheered, 
but Irving—and_ Irving 
both as Dante and as 
Irving. Nor could the 
most captious critic find 
ground for protest on 
either score. Given the 
part, it was hard to see 
how it could be more fine- 
ly played than _ Irving 
played it. That he looked 
Dante hardly needs say- 
ing: physically, he was 
Dante. the Dante of the 
Jarvello fresco, serene, 
sombre, pitiful, austere. 
And though the part he 
was set to play was not 
one to call out his best 
powers, yet there was 
enough in it to make one 
grateful that it was in 
Irving’s and in no one 
else’s hands. 

His rendering had all the 
careful finish, the master- 
ly certainty, one expects 
from him. He conveyed. 
too, very quietly, but very 
cleverly, something of the 
tumultuous repression 
that must have been. the 
perpetual background of 
Dante’s nature. It seemed 
to me, who am no dra- 
matic critic, but a mere 
pktygoer, and_ therefore 








logue. But for that Lon- 
don would have performed 
the unprecedented feat of 
watching a curtain rise at 
the unholy hour of 7:45. 
In the old Lyceum days an Irving first-night was always a big 
social event. Last April at Drury Lane it was the same, only 
bigger. Spesking with the convenient inaccuracy that Dr. John- 
son so sensibly commended, one may say that “all London” was 
veritably there. At any rate, you hardly saw a face in the stalls 
whose photograph you could not purchase in Regent Street. There 
was royalty in the boxes, and an attendant suite of the nobility; 
cabinet ministers, government officials, three ambassadors. hosts 
of well-known writers and dramatists and artists—a gathering, 
in short, such as only Henry Irving could bring together. It was 
an audience that matched the brilliance of the panorama it was 
there to witness, and watching it between the acts was just as 
much worth while as looking at the stage when the curtain was 
up. One never thinks of the audience in a New, York theatre as 
a spectacle in itself, but in London, where every one “ dresses ” 
for the theatre as for the opera, it is always a gorgeous, glitter- 
ing show; and Drury Lane, the largest and still in many ways 
the finest of English playhouses, makes an admirable setting for it. 
But it was not the vastness nor the splendor of the audience that 
most took one that memorable evening, but its irrepressible enthu- 
siasm. It may be difficult in England to make a reputation, on 
the stage or anywhere, but there is always this consolation that, 


“Dante,” Act III.—‘‘ Dante”’ and “ Virgil’ 2 the Inferno 
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writing with the greatest 
hesitation, that here and 
there Irving reached un: 
usual heights of simplicity 
and restrained tenderness: 
that his “mannerisms” were far less conspicuous, his effects 
more directly, and, to my mind, more impressively achieved, his 
whole performance more tense and subdued. A great piece of act- 
ing it could scarcely be called—the scope was really too narrow to 
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_admit of greatness; but there was never a moment when it was 


not absolutely satisfying. For the rest, one need hardly add that 
“Dante,” like all of Sir Henry’s productions, was admirably, in- 
deed, perfectly, staged. In all such matters his instinct is almost 
if not quite infallible, and his standard of taste and sense of form 
equally exalted. He had, too, as his chief support, Miss Lena 
Ashwell, a lady who promises before long to reach the very front 
rank of English actresses, and who has already a great and grow- 
ing command of vivid emotionalism, expressed in terms of Duse- 
like repression, as well as the unmistakable gift of “tempera- 
ment.” 

Nevertheless, the final impression one took away from “ Dante” 
was almost one of desecration. I felt in the end as though, ‘in 
spite of everything, a great theme had, as it were, been superbly 
vulgarized; and not even the unfaltering sureness of Sir Henry’s 
acting, nor the stress of Miss Ashwell’s appeal, nor the scholarly 
fineness of Mr. Laurence Irving’s translation, could quite over- 
come this impression. 
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Mr. H. B. Stanford as ‘‘ Giotto” Mr. Walliam Mollison as ‘‘ Cardinal Colonna” 


Act III.—‘ Dante’’ and the Spirit of ‘‘ Pia’ in the Valley of Asphodels 


SIR HENRY IRVING’S PRODUCTION OF “DANTE” 


Sir Henry Irving opened his American tour last week at the Broadway Theatre, appearing for the first time in this 


country in Sardou and Moreau’s spectacular drama ‘‘ Dante.” The play, which was produced last spring at the 


Drury Lane Theatre, London, is based upon several real and imagined episodes in the life of the Florentine poet 
Drawings by Charles A. Buchel . 
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IRVING’S “DANTE”—MISS LENA ASHWELL AS “PIA DEI 
TOLOMEI” 
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A COLORED CLERGYMAN SPEAKS 


St. MattHews Rectory, 
Detroit MicHIGAN, October 17, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your valuable and widely read paper has been entertain- 
ing the public of late on the criminal classes of the negro race in 
this country. Your editorial comments on various phases of this 
question seem to tacitly accept the views of many of your South- 
ern correspondents, to such an extent, that you have been pleased 
to manufacture for the crime in question a name which is not only 
inappropriate, but historically incorrect. The “ Negro Crime,” 
as you call the raping of white women by negro men, is a term 
which very naturally impresses the ordinary reader with horror 
and disgust, and implants a spirit of revenge; both of which the 
public. press should, for the peace of society, endeavor to modify 
as much as possible. But since there seems to be a journalistic 
propaganda to instil into the minds of Northern people a bitter 
prejudice against the negro—ostensibly of the criminal classes, 
but actually to give prominence to the views of white men of the 
South—lI beg to offer a protest against much that has recently ap- 
peared in your periodical on this question. 

Your version of the Boston incident, and the motives you at- 
tribute to the colored men who opposed Mr. Washington there, I 
am unable to dispute. Your deductions, however, leave the very 
impressions on my mind which many other negroes, who are not 
politicians or political leaders, have had forced upon theirs. Any 
impartial reader must notice how very intimately you have asso- 
ciated Mr. Washington’s work in Alabama with the sentiment of 
a class of men whose desire is to find such a remedy for the ills 
with which they are surrounded as to stop the malady—but no 
more. Mr. Washington’s tonic seems to suit their purpose. But 
that the negro should be possessed of manly energy; native as- 
piration to reach out for the best which a citizen of this coun- 
iry may hope to enjoy; and to have no unhealthy garbage thrown 
in the way to block his door to opportunity, is the rock of defence 
which the intelligent negroes of this country have set up as their 
fort, and against which the Southern white people strike and sep- 
arate from us. 

But we are considering the condition of the criminal classes, 
and your use of the term “ Negro Crime” is misleading. Neither 
you nor your correspondents are true to the history of amalgama- 
tion of the races in the South when you separate the victim who 
is able to be heard in her own defence from the one who must 
hear her disgrace in silence. Do you know, sir, that not one pure- 
blooded African can be found among any hundred negroes that can 
be hurriedly collected together in this country? and I am credibly 
informed that mulattoes are also the victims of lynch-law for the 
very crime in question. How do you account for the mixing of 
the blood of these criminals? or shall we be more charitable to 
the example which the white men in those parts have set the col- 
ored people? Verily, if we sow the wind, we shall reap the 
whirlwind. 

I am not condoning the action of the Jawless and criminal 
classes of my race. I desire, however, to be emphatic in declaring 
that the raping of white women by colored men is a crime which 
has been inherited; and in the perpetuation of which the white 
man of the South still indulges—for there are numbers of mulatto 
and octoroon girls who are thrown upon the world to seek colored 
husbands after they have satisfied the passions of white men. We 
colored men have feelings as well as white men; and while the 
moral class among us revere the Caucasian for all that is good, 
and imitate his virtues, it is no more surprising that the vicious 
among our race should imitate his vices, and that our race should 
produce criminals as well as other races. The crime of raping is 
not the * Negro Crime”; and all men alike who are guilty of it 
should be summarily dealt with by the laws of the land. 

Mr. John Temple Graves suggests a remedy which vitiates the 
force of his defence, and must horrify the feelings of those who lay 
claim to a higher civilization. To castrate a negro for the crime 
would not ouly bring us to the level of the Turk, but would pre- 
sent a very unerviable side of our civilization to the world. 

Perhaps you would like to have a colored view as to what should 
be done. Let a conference be held, at which both colored and 
white leaders be assembled to dispassionately discuss this matter, 
with the end in view of speedily allaying the disordered state of 
society as it exists in the Southland to-day. 

I am, sir, 
J. B. MASSIAH. 


THE NEW NATIONAL GUARD 


Cuicaco. Itiinors, October 21 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—In Harper’s WEEKLy of September 5, 1903, an article ap- 
pears under the head-lines “The New National Guard,” by Frank- 
lin Matthews. In this article a national guard colonel of the 
State of New York, of twenty-five years’ experience, is credited 
with the following statement: 

“We never had from 150 to 200 colonels on the Governor’s staff 
like the Governor of Illinois has. Why, out at St. Louis in April 
last, the staff of the Illinois Governor resembled a regiment of 
cavalry, made up of raw recruits.” 

I have the honor to inform you, and through you the readers 
of your valuable publication, that the above statement is so broad, 
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false, and misleading that the writer feels it his duty to correct 
the same. 

The old military and naval code of Illinois provided that the 
staff of the commander-in-chief “shall consist of an adjutant- 
general, with the rank of brigadier-general, an inspector-gen- 
eral, a surgeon-general, a judge-advocate general, one general in- 
spector of rifle practice, each with the rank of colonel. one aide 
from each Congressional district, each with rank of colonel, and 
one assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of colonel.” This 
gave the Governor the right to appoint and commission twenty-five 
officers as aides on his staff, to represent the twenty-five Con- 
gressional districts in the State of Illinois. In March, 1903, the 
new military and naval code for the State of Illinois, known as 
House Bill No. 609, was introduced in the Forty-third Generai 
Assembly, passed by the House and Senate, and approved by the 
Governor, becoming a law on July 1, 1903. It provides for ten aides- 
de-camp on the staff of the commander-in-chief, “ four of whom he 
may appoint in any grade not above that of colonel, and all of 
whom shall have served in the national guard or naval reserve, 
or in the regular or volunteer forces of the United States; the re- 
maining six shall be appointed by the Governor from the com- 
missioned officers of the Illinois National Guard and the Illinois 
Naval Reserve in active service, of grade below that of colonel, 
and their appointments shall operate as a commission as aides- 
de-camp, but shall not add to the actual grade of the officers so 
appointed.” 

At no time has a Governor of the State of Illinois had from 150 
to 200 colonels on his staff, and therefore so untruthful a state- 
ment is calculated to bring contempt upon the service. 

At the dedication of the World’s Fair in St. Louis, in April last, 
the staff of the Governor, as commander-in-chief, consisted of the 
adjutant-general, assistant adjutant-general, eight officers of the 
line, and seventeen aides, a total of twenty-seven officers. The 
Governor of Illinois was formerly a member of the Fifth Regiment 
of Infantry for a period of five years, has seen active service, 
and was an eflicient soldier. Several of the staff served through- 
out the civil war, one of them with General Custer in his Indian 
campaigns, and eight are veterans of the Spanish-American war. 
Among these officers are former cadets of West Point and other 
military academies in the State of New York. Therefore, to 
classify the staff of the Jllinois Governor at St. Louis as resem- 
bling ‘a regiment of cavalry, made up of raw recruits,” is absurd. 

The writer was detailed to represent the State of Illinois on 
the. staff of Major-General Corbin, U.S.A., grand marshal upon 
this occasion, and was at the reviewing-point when the Governor 
of Illinois and staff passed in review. He is therefore in a posi- 
tion to refute the allegation that the staff of the Illinois Gov- 
ernor resembled a regiment of cavalry, made up of raw recruits. 

The regulations for military forces of the State of New York, 
article 1, section 8, “ Military Discipline,” provides as follows: 

“ Deliberations, discussions, statements, or remarks with respect 
to military matters, whether oral, written, or printed, by officers 
or enlisted men of the National Guard of this State, criticising or 
reflecting upon others of the military service, in this or any other 
State, or of the United States, are prohibited.” 

The colonel of twenty-five years’ experience, while sitting on a 
camp-stool outside of his tent during the State encampment of 
the National Guard of the State of New York therefore violated 
section 8 of the regulations governing his command. 

I am, sir, 
WALTER FIELDHOUSE, 
Colonel and Inspector-General, Illinois National Guard. 


THE NEW NEGRO CRIME AGAIN 


Omana, NEBRASKA October 15, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—It is one of the remarkable discoveries of this remarkable 
age, which some of your correspondents have claimed to have 
made, that the deplorable crime committed by negroes against 
white women is a modern crime. In other words, that from 
Ammon down to 1865 the crime of rape was a white man’s crime. 
One would think that this virtue of the negro race would have 
been discovered and commented on long since by some ethnologist 
or criminologist, but from the beginning down to a.p. 1903 such a 
thing was not suspected. 

The writer, in order to enlighten himself on this point, has 
made a hurried examination of the digest paragraphs under the 
title of “rape” in the United States Digest. This digest, as 
shown by the title-page, digests the cases from the beginning of 
our history down to the year 1870, which have been appealed to the 
highest courts of the different States. One-sixth of the cases 
under this title, as appears from the wording of the digest para- , 
graphs, are cases of crimes of negroes against white women, com- 
mitted prior to 1865. When we consider that, as a rule, the digest 
paragraphs would not state the color of the defendant, and the 
further fact that few of the slaves would be able to carry a case 
to the Supreme Court of the State, we are inclined to believe that 
the one-sixth of the cases cited is but the minutest fraction of the 
number of such crimes that occurred during the early part of the 
last century, and that some other cause for them remains to be 
discovered than the Emancipation Proclamation. 

I am, sir, 


E. H. W. 






















































































































Millions for Rubber Boots 


More than fifty million pounds of india- 
rubber, valued at over $30,000,000, were im- 
ported into the United States last year. In 
1890 the quantity was only thirty- three mill- 
ion pounds; in 1880, sixteen million; in 
1870, nine million; and in 1862, the earliest 
date at which it was separately shown in 
the import statements, only 2,125,561 pounds. 
This very rapid growth in the importation of 
crude india-rubber is due to the great in- 
crease in its use in manufacturing, both as 
to rubber garments, shoes, ete., and its use 
in machinery and as tires for vehicles. 
Over one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
manufactures from india-rubber is now 
turned out from the factories of the coun- 
try every year, and about half of this total 
is in the form of boots and shoes. So great 
is the demand for india-rubber for its use in 
manufacturing that its importation has 
grown from two million pounds in 1862 
to over fifty million annually at the present 
period. 








Apvick ro MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’sS SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 








MANY BEVERAGES 
are so vastly improved by the added _ richness imparted by 
the use of BorDEN’S EaGLe Branp ConpDENSED MILK. The 
Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well fed 
housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can is tested 
and is therefore reliable.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New York 
ba a Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th street 
—[Adv. Ei ee a oh Ee 





GET strength of bone and muscle, purify the system with 
ABBoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists.—[ Adv.] 





Ir you are going hunting, you should provide yourself 
with CooK’s IMPERIAL ExTkA Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[ Adv.] 


Don’r neglect a cough, Take P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMP- 
TION in time. By druggists. 25 cents.—[{Adv.] 





Ir there is a perfurne more widespread than all others, it 
is the Violet; unfortunately the great majority of the Ex- 
tracts of Violet are to be attributed to chemical combinations. 
Guerlain, who levies upon the flowers alone to yield to him 
their balmy treasures, has succeeded in obtaining the quintes- 
sence of —— Violet perfumes in his delightful “ Fleur 
qui meurt.”—[Adv.] 
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LIKED HIS “NIP” 


Not a Whiskey but a Coffee Toper. 


Give coffee half a chance, and with some 
people it sets its grip hard and fast. ‘Up 





to a couple of years ago,” says a business 

man of Brooklyn, N. Y. “T was as constant | | 
a coffee-drinker as it was possible to be; indeed, | 
my craving for coffee was equal to that of a | 
drunkard for his regular “nip,” and the effect 

of the coffee drug upon my system was indeed 
deplorable. 

“My skin lacked its natural color, my features 
were pinched, and my nerves were shattered 
to such an extent as to render me very irritable. 
I also suffered from palpitation of the heart. 

“Tt was while in this condition I read an 
article about Postum Food Coffee and’ con- 
cluded to try it. 
had entirely destroyed my 


up coffee for delicious Postum. 

“The change that followed was so extraor- 
dinary I am unable to describe it. Suffice 
it to say, however, that all my troubles have 
disappeared. I am my original happy self 
again, and on the whole the soothing and 
pleasant effects produced by my cup of Postum 
make me feel as though I have been ‘landed at 
another station.’ 

“Not long ago I converted one of my friends 
to Postum, ‘and he is now as loud in its praise 
as I am.” Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 


It was not long before Postum | 
raging passion for | 
coffee, and in a short time I had entirely given | 





famous little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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It is easy to claim “‘pure beer,”’ but 
one must double the cost to make it. 


Schlitz is actually pure. 


We go 1400 feet down for water. 


We spend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
filter all the air that touches it. 


We age the beer for months, so it 


cannot cause biliousness. 


We Pas- 


teurize every bottle after it is sealed. 


For fifty years we have insisted 
on purity, and now all the world 


knows it. 


The result is a sale 


exceeding a million barrels annually. 


Isn’t absolute purity as important 


to you as to others? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 





THE BEER THAT 











LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 

Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
Eepfor the distressing and often 
2 fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is ; better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting desc riptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 








VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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KER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
1795 











































HE SUBCONSCIOUS FINNEGAN 















































HEY were on the after part of the superstructure deck— 

the loafing-place of officers off duty—and they were dis- 

cussing poor old Finnegan. Mr. Clarkson, the executive, 

was there; Mr. Parmlee, the chaplain; Dr. Bryce, the sur- 

geon; and the chief engineer—a man sceptical of all things 
unproved by mathematics. Finnegan was down in the “ brig ”— 
the slatted ship’s prison on the berth-deck—sleeping off the effects 
of the drink that had undone him, and so could take no part in 
a discussion affecting himself. But he had an able champion in 
the surgeon, who had just answered the chaplain’s assertion that 
he was past redemption. 

“ Not at all,” he had said. “ All he needs is enough Dutch cour- 
age, and he is a better man than he ever could have been with- 
out it.” 

“But is not that an index of failure?”. asked Mr. Parmlee. 
“God never created man in His image to then depend upon whis- 
key. At no stage of intoxication is the ordinary man roused to his 
fullest mental activity.” 

“Yes, he is,” quickly rejoined the surgeon. “Only he doesn’t 
realize it. The mood passes too quickly. In Finnegan’s case, sea- 
soned as he is, he can make the most of this stage. In fact, he 
falls back upon his.subconscious mind. And the subconscious mind, 
gentlemen, though almost absolute in its intelligence and knowledge, 
will believe anything told it, no matter how absurd.” 

“Do vou mean,” said the executive, “that if Finnegan’s subcon- 
scious mind were told that he didn’t like whiskey it would be- 
lieve it?” 

“ Not only would it believe, but would act upon it, and Finne- 
gan would lose the taste for it.” 

“Then, in the name of all that is good, let us try,” said the 
chaplain, enthusiastically. 

“There are strong reasons why we should not.” said the sur- 
geon. “First, Finnegan is already in the subjective, or subcon- 
scious, state when drunk, and bound by auto-suggestions in favor 
of whiskey that would overcome any from an outside source that 
would conflict. When sober he is a nervous wreck, unable to be 
hypnotized—too irritable and antagonistic, you see. Second, he is 
better off under his present form of subjectiveness than he ever 
could be otherwise, either as a normal man or a continuous hyp- 
notie subject. Third, it might kill him. Though the spirit might 
be willing, as Mr. Parmlee would say, the flesh is weak, and with 
his whole nervous system attuned to aleohol—every brain cell 
charged with it—he could not survive the change.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Clarkson, determinedly, “ you could watch him, 
couldn’t you, and, if things went wrong, straighten him up with 
whiskey?” 

“Yes, provided T could make things go wrong. I am not a 
hypnotist.” 
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“ What is a hypnotist?” 

“ Any person who is positive, for lack of a better term, com- 
pared. with the subject’s negative. Any person whom Finnegan 
fears, loves, or respects—in short, any one who has a commanding 
influence over him—can hypnotize him by the ordinary methods.” 

“T am all that,” said Mr. Clarkson. “ What are the methods?” 

“The simplest is to induce the subject to look steadily at some 
bright object—such as a brass ball or button, a dancing spot of 
sunlight reflected from a mirror, a star in the sky, or anything 
that will fix the attention and slowly distract the objective mind 
—the brain—from the world. Then that brain will doze off, as 
in sleep, and the subjective brain will arise to the situation.” 

Mr. Clarkson. stepped to the break of the superstructure, then 
looked back and said to the surgeon: “ He’s been in about four 
hours. Is that long enough to sober him up?” 

“Plenty, if he has slept.” 

“ Always does,” said Mr. Clarkson. Then he called down to an 
orderly to direct the master-at-arms to release Finnegan from the 
brig and bring him up. 

Finnegan soon appeared, in the custody of the master-at-arms, 
unkempt and unwashed, his gray hair teusled over his wrinkled 
face, his eyes blinking stupidly in the strong sunlight. “ Just 
waked up, sir.” said the master-at-arms. “Hungry and on very 
bad terms with himself. His language is very disrespectful to the 
service, sir.” 

“ Very well,” said the executive officer. “ We'll attend to him.” 

The petty officer departed; Finnegan looked sourly around on 
his investigators, and saluted. They returned the scrutiny, and all 
answered the salute. 

“ Finnegan.” said Mr. Clarkson, sternly, “ fix your eyes on that 
gilt ball of the flagstaff. Look at it steadily, and see if you can 
see anything wrong with it.” 

“ Got a twist in it, sir. The sheave holes don’t lay ’thwartships. 
One’s forrard and t’other aft. But I’m an old man, sir; I can’t 
climb like I—” 

“Never mind. Look at it.” 

Finnegan looked. “ Wants a new coat, sir,” he said at length. 

“Yes, we know that. What else. Look steadily at it.” 

“Flagstaff has a little list to port, sir. It got warped in the 
gravin’-dock at Malta, when we lay one way so long.” 

“That’s all right. Look at it. Look hard.” 

Finnegan stared at the ball; the rest stared at him, Mr. Parmlee 
with almost boyish eagerness in his face, the engineer with grin- 
ning incredulity. 

The surgeon beckoned the first lieutenant aside. “ Afraid it 
won’t work, Clarkson.” he said, softly. “Try pure mesmerism. 
Sit him down, make him look into your eyes, and pass your hands 
downward before his face. Command him mentally—that is, will 
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that he go to sleep. It is possible that you 
have projective force. There is such a thing 
distinct from the subjective power of the 
other.” 

“ Sit down on that skylight,” commanded 
Mr. Clarkson, approaching Finnegan. 

Finnegan gingerly seated himself, looking 
around nervously. Mr. Clarkson.faced him, 
and said, sternly, “Look me right in the 
eyes.” 

The Experiment 

Finnegan did so. Mr. Clarkson elevated 
his hands and brought them down with a 
sweeping gesture before the face of the vic- 
tim. The victim looked curiously at him. 
Again the officer raised his hands and 
brought. them down, while his face assumed 
a stern, almost fierce, expression. 

“Tell him he’s sleepy,” whispered the sur- 
geon in his ear. 

“You are sleepy,” said the officer. 
are very sleepy. Go to sleep.” 

“T never could sleep on deck, sir,” pro- 
tested the old fellow. ‘Some men can calk 
off the whole watch in a coil o’ rope, but I 
have to turn in, sir.” 

Mr. Clarkson continued the passes. “ You 
are sleepy,” he repeated. “ Look me right in 
the eyes and go to sleep.” 

“T ain’t sleepy a bit, sir.” 

* Look me in the eyes,” sternly commanded 
the lieutenant. Finnegan obeyed him, and 
the mesmeric passes continued. 

“They do say, sir,” said Finnegan, with 
a half - confident, half - deprecating smile— 
“the fellows on the fo’castle, I mean, sir— 
they say that at times, askin’ yer pardon, I 
say, that sometimes yer not quite yerself, 
sir—that is, not quite right in yer head, sir.” 

A roar of laughter went up, and Mr. 
Clarkson desisted. 

“ That'll do,” he said, angrily. “ Go below.” 

The old man arose, saluted, and departed. 

“Did he speak from his subconscious 
knowledge?” asked the engineer. ‘ What do 
vou think, doctor? Did Finnegan diagnose 
correctly ?” 


“You 


“Contrary Auto-Suggestion” 

“Not at all,” answered the _ surgeon, 
gravely. “The experiment has failed because 
of contrary auto-suggestion, and because of 
the presence of scepticism. An incredulous 
engineer, whose soul never rises above grate 
surface and coal-supply, will spoil any 
psychie inyestigation. Clarkson, does Finne- 
gan ever take the wheel?” 

“No; he’s not a quartermaster.” 

“Can you put him there to-night?” 

* Why, ves; but what for?” 

“This: I’ve talked with many sailors in 
my time, and they all agree that when at 
the wheel on a dark night with no stars to 
range by—so that they have to steer by com- 
pass alone—they get into a sleepy, half-coma- 
tose condition, in which they calculate their 
pay, dream of home, hear voices, talk to 
people a thousand miles away, and—in fact, 
give every evidence to me of being in the 
subjective state. Yet they steer a straight 
course from pure habit of muscle and brain. 
The compass, brightly illuminated, hypno- 
tizes them. But there must be no engineers 
around.” He glanced meaningly at the cul- 
prit, who left the party with a grin on his 
face, 

“Go ahead with your experiment,” he 
said over his shoulder. “TI prefer sleep.” 

“Finnegan’s a good helmsman,” said Mr. 
Clarkson. “T’ll try him in the first watch. 
It “Il be a dark night.” 


Through the Fog 

It was more than a dark night. It was 
fogey; and the big steel battle-ship charged 
through it with a dozen lookouts posted 
about the decks and up aloft. Mr. Felton, 
officer of the deck from eight to twelve, stood 
near the bridge binnacle, peering into the 
blanket of darkness ahead. On the other 
side of the binnacle stood his assistant, a 
sublieutenant, whose chief business on watch 
was to look at the compass and say nothing. 
Though not a watch officer, Mr. Clarkson 
was on the bridge, as were the surgeon and 
chaplain; and Finnegan was alone in the 
pilot-house—where he had gone grumblingly 
—while the rightful incumbent of the trick, 
a quartermaster, kept watch beside the door 
on the bridge with orders to “stand by” to 
relieve Finnegan at a second’s notice. 

“How long, doctor,” asked the executive 
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doesn’t like whiskey 
—that he only thinks 
so, but is mistaken. 
Don’t be too sudden; 
stand beside him for 
awhile without 
speaking. Stand for 
half an hour,’ to 
throw him off his 
guard. Lecture him 
mildly, but — insist- 
ently.” 

“And you_ think,” 
said the executive. 
that such talk will 
pass the scrutiny of 
his brain and reach 
his subconscious- 
ness ?”’ 

“ Yes, provided that 
brain is off its 
guard.” 

“How does he 
look?” asked the ex- 
ecutive, peering in at 
the old man. “Is he 
getting there?” 

Finnegan was stand- 
ing motionless beside 
the small wheel 
which, as a _ mere 
lever, admitted steam 
to the steering-engine 
below. Now and then 
he twirled it, back 
and forth, with his 
eyes fixed on the com- 
pass in the binnacle. 
The group. slowly 
sidled up to the 
pilot - house, and one 
—Mr. Clarkson—took 
a hurried look into 
the bridge binnacle. 
‘** Dead on the course,” 
he whispered as_ he 
joined them. 

Finnegan stared 
steadily at the com- 
pass and steered so 
straight that the sub- 
lieutenant was im- 
pressed to the extent 
of speaking of it to 
Mr. Felton. But Mr. 
Felton did not re- 
spond with any great 
enthusiasm. He was 
officer of the deck; 
and when one is of- 
ficer of the deck on a 
ten-thousand-ton _ bat- 
tle-ship, rushing 
through thick fog at 
eighteen knots, there 
are things of more 
moment than the mere 
matter of a straight 
course. He had strain- 
ed his eyes until the 
fog was yet mistier, 
and strained his ears 
for sounds of whistles 
and horns until to He still looked fixedly at the compass with eyes that were wide open, 
him the deep - toned yet dead—in the dimmed light 
humming and_throb- : 
bing of the engines 
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Officer, as the four stood at the bridge-rail, where Finnegan’s face meat-axe will cut through a steamship at a four-knot speed as a 
was easily visible through an opened window, “ before he will be in knife cuts through cheese; and a fishing craft caught on her bows 
condition ?”’ would be lifted and thrown aside in two pieces. Yet, should either 
“Can’t tell. Perhaps he won't be. But the experiment is worth be the assailant, the result would be as disastrous. So the Arghyll 
trying. Mr. Parmlee is the man to work it. He has a soft, per- charged over the Georges Banks on her way to Halifax at full 
suasive voice, and Finnegan wouldn’t be too startled. You or I, speed, with Finnegan steering straight and Mr. Felton and his 
Clarkson, would frighten him.” lookouts anxious only for the safety of others. But the three 
“ What must I do?” asked the chaplain. idlers on the bridge were mainly anxious over Finnegan. 
“Oh, after a while, when he has dimmed his eyes and brain “You must enlighten me, surgeon,” said Mr. Parmlee, “a 
by looking at the compass, sneak in and talk gently to him. Sim- little further—as to what I am to do in this matter.” 
ply tell him that he “ Nothing,” an- 


swered the surgeon, 
“for half an_ hour; 
then—speak in a 
whisper. If he an- 
swers, wait longer, 
and try again. When 
he don’t respond, be- 
gin your gentle lec- 
ture; but don’t arouse 
him. You might try 
it now.” 

“Tf think I under- 
stand. Well, I will 
Ty. 

The chaplain en- 
tered the pilot-house, 
where, in the dim 
light from the bin- 
nacle, the watchers 
saw him take a posi- 
tion on the other 
side of the small 
steering - wheel. Fin- 
negan made no sign 
of recognition, and 
those without talked 
awhile, then relapsed 


into _ silence. The 
minutes passed; the 
sublieutenant per- 


formed his duty of 
occasionally peeping 
at the bridge com- 
pass; Mr. Felton 
stood braced against 
the rail more statute- 
like than Finnegan. 
At each end of the 
long bridge was a 
lookout, as intent and 
immovable as the of- 
ficer. The fog grew 
thicker, and the rum- 
ble of the engines 
seemed louder in con- 
sequence, while the 
two-minute blasts of 
the whistle burst 
through the clogged 
air like thunderclaps. 

Suddenly Mr. Parm- 
lee shot out of the 
pilot-house and joined 
his co-reformers. He 
was palpably — agi- 
tated. 

‘IT cannot perform 
my part,” he said, 
brokenly. “I waited, 
as you directed, and 
then whispered his 
name. And what do 
you think? He an- 
swered in a whisper: 
‘Hush, © sir. Don’t 
talk to the man at 
the wheel. I know 
what ye want, sir. 
Here y'are.” And he 
handed me a_ bottle. 
Here it is—almost 
empty. And there is 
whiskey on his 
breath.” 

The surgeon chor- 
tled. “ Well,” he said 
at length. “Toss it 


were hardly audible. He had sent repeated injunctions to the overboard, chaplain.” Over went the bottle. .“ He’s in good con- 
lookouts to listen carefully—to report anything that sounded like dition for good steering, so—best let him finish his trick. But he 
fishermen’s horns or steamers’ whistles, and had sternly enjoined -an’t be hypnotized otherwise to-night. I’m going down.” 

upon the bridge quartermaster to heave on the whistle-rope at He disappeared, but the executive officer remained, absorbed 
intervals of two minutes. But he had not slowed down; a collision in meditation. He occasionally looked at the compass, but 
is just as possible at half speed as at full speed, and, in spite of only to find no fault in the steering; but this did not absolve Fin- 
sentiment and law, there are officers and shipmasters who prefer negan, for when four bells struck, and the bridge quartermaster 
to be on the ship that strikes the blow to being on the ship that moved toward the pilot-house, the officer stopped him. 

receives it.” Both the Captain and Mr. Felton so preferred, in spite “For bringing whiskey to the wheel,” he said sternly through 
of the fact that nothing afloat but icebergs and battle-ships as the opened window, “ you shall steer two hours more.” 

heavy as this big ship could safely oppose her. There is logic in “Very good, sir,” whined the old fellow, submissively. 

the theory. A ten-thousand-ton battleship with a ram like a Mr. Clarkson resumed his position at the bridge-rail. The Cap- 
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tain, with full confidence in his officers, was 
asleep. 

Five bells struck, then six and seven; and 
the last half-hour of the watch was drawing 
to an end when the sublieutenant peeped 
into the binnacle and startled them all with 
a yell. 

“‘ She’s four points off her course,” he said, 
excitedly. “ What’s the matter with you? 
Are you asleep?” 


The Command 


Mr. Clarkson had been looking at Fin- 
negan through the window a moment before. 
The old man had not changed his attitude. 
He still looked fixedly at the compass with 
eyes that were wide open, yet dead—in the 
dimmed ‘light. But now, as the sublieuten- 
ant’s voice broke the silence, and the first 
lieutenant looked again, he saw Finnegan’s 
face working convulsively, though his pose 
was as rigid as before and his eyes still dead 
in the dim light from the binnacle. He 
sprang to the bridge binnacle and looked in. 

“Finnegan!” he shouted. ‘ Wake up! 
Starboard your wheel and bring her back to 
the course. Jump in there, quartermaster, 
and take the wheel!” 

“Yessir, yessir,” answered Finnegan, in 
the nervous tones of one suddenly awakened. 
Then the convulsions left his face and an 
anxious look came to it, while he ground 
the wheel over. Then the quartermaster 
hurled him headlong against the door of the 
pilot-house and seized the spokes. ‘ Com- 
ing back, sir,” he called, after a moment’s 
scrutiny of the compass. 


**Hard Aport”’ 


But at that instant an uproar of shouts 
sounded from the various lookouts. 

“Ship dead ahead, sir,” they called. 
“Steamship dead ahead, sir—port the wheel, 
sir—for God’s sake.” 

Mr. Clarkson took one look into the dark- 
ness and fog, then almost screamed the order 
to the quartermaster: “Steady as you. go. 
Port—hard aport. Hard over the wheel.” 
Then he jammed the engine-room telegraph 
to “stop.” The quartermaster spun the 
wheel, the rudder responded, and the ten 
thousand tons of steel shot past the stern 
of an equally large, but flimsier, ocean 
greyhound, from whose multitude of win- 
dows and deadlights shone the light of a 
thousand electric bulbs—from whose decks, 
even as she sank in the fog, came the shouts 
of startled men and the screams of women 
and children. 

Mr. Clarkson moved the telegraph to 
“Full speed ahead,” and again directed the 
quartermaster to return to the course; then 
he called Finnegan from the pilot-house. 

“You were asleep,” said Mr. Clarkson, 
sternly. ‘“‘ What have you to say?” 

“No, sir,” answered Finnegan, “no, sir. 
I swear before God, Mr. Clarkson, I wasn’t 
asleep.. I knew she was swingin’ off; I saw 
the lubber’s point a-movin’ over to sta’board, 
but I couldn’t move my hands, sir. I was 
a dead man. I knew, but I couldn’t move.” 


An Unsolved Problem 


“ Finnegan ”’—and Mr. Clarkson’s tone 
was very gentle considering the enormity of 
his offence—“ go down, ask the main-deck 
corporal to awaken the surgeon, and send 
him to my room. Then turn in.” 

An hour later, at the end of a long con- 
versation between the surgeon and first lieu- 
tenant, the former said: “ There is no doubt 
in my mind, Clarkson, that Finnegan put 
himself into the subjective state, and that 
his subconscious self took charge of him— 
that is, his subconscious mind had clairvoy- 
ant knowledge of the position of that steam- 
ship, out of sight in the fog, and simply pre- 
vented his muscles from acting until you 
commanded him to ‘wake up.’ That com- 
mand wakened. him, and the ignorant and 
very much limited objective brain took 
charge, and he moved the wheel.” 

“But,” said Mr. Clarkson, “ admitting 
this—what put him into this subjective and 
clairvoyant state? Was it whiskey or long 
gazing at the compass?” 

The surgeon reached for a cigar, lit it, 
and puffed vigorously before replying. 

“T do not know,” he said. “ Neither, I 
believe, does any man on earth.” 
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The Progress of Science 


Thomas Edison’s New Miracle 


Mr. EpIson is not a man given to making 
startling promises which do not result in 
performance, so that his claim of having at 
last solved the problem of generating elec- 
tricity at a trifling cost for common use 
may be accepted as the announcement of an 
accomplished fact. And such a fact is lit- 
tle less than a miracle, for it means the 
production, at will, of an almost limitless 
and widely adaptable power. The electrical 
generator which Mr. Edison has_ perfected 
after vears of toil derives its power from a 
so-called fuel of marvellous potency. It 
will make it possible for the day laborer, 
as well as the millionaire, to light his home 


with electricity and have some sort of a 
motor vehicle. For a few cents a day light 
and power may be produced in_ sufficient 


quantities to supply the needs of any fam- 
ily, and the generator is so simple that any 
person of ordinary intelligence can act as 
engineer. In the inventor’s own words, “ you 
can wire your house for electric bells, tele- 
phones from room to room, or for anything 
electricity will do, and the batteries in your 
automobile will operate them. The cost is 
so trifling after you are provided with your 
plant that it is not worth mentioning. 


It has always been my ambition to bring 
the uses of ‘electricity within the reach of 


men of moderate means.” Mr. Edison warns 
the public that there is yet much work to be 
done before the harvest he has sown can 
be reaped. But the invention is perfected 
and the problem of cheap electrical genera- 
tion is definitely solved. 


Why the Stomach does not Digest 
Itself 

When we consider the extraordinary dis- 
solvent potency which the juices of the hu- 
man stomach must possess in order to digest 
the strange assortment of substances that 
we are in the habit of putting down our 
throats, we wonder how it is that these 
juices do not turn the walls of the digestive 
tract and the whole digestive apparatus into 
chyme and chyle. The digestive tract is 
filled with ferments capable of dissolving 
food; but these ferments do not attack the 


intestinal walls nor the parasitic worms that 


often live there. Recent investigations con- 
ducted by E. Weinland have shown that this 
immunity is due to the secretion by the liv- 
ing tissues of certain anti-ferments. The 
following interesting experiment was made: 
A mixture of fibrin and trypsin or pepsin 
was prepared and, after the addition of 
small quantity of the juice of ascarides, or 
round worms, it was found that no digestion 
of the fibrin took place. The ferment did 
not attack the fibrin even when no more of 
the juice of parasitic worms was added for 
an hour. It is thus not the living tissues 
that resist digestion, it is the juices that 
impregnate them, which they themselves have 
produced. 
The Unity of Creation 

“The nineteenth century,” says Dr. New- 
comb, in an article on the “ New Problems 
of the Universe.” in the current number of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, “ much as it has done, 
set forth more problems for this century to 
solve than it has ever itself succeeded in 
mastering. . . . The nineteenth’ century was 
marked by a "separation of the sciences into 
specialties. But the great work of the twen- 
tieth century will be to combine many of 
these specialties. . The physical philoso- 
pher of the present time is directing his 
thought to the demonstration of the unity 
of creation.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
how many great problems seem to be re- 
solving themselves into a sort of common de- 
nominator, the problem of electro-magnetic 
energy. Such problems as those of radium 
heat, auroral light, the manifestation of sun- 


spots, the light and heat of the sun itself, 
the Hertzian ethereal waves, magnetic 
storms. brain- waves, even the constitu- 


tion of matter and the organization of life. 
some of which seemed to lie altogether out- 
side of the electrical scientist’s domain, now 
all come together legitimately into his field 
of inquiry. The whole universe, indeed, bids 
fair to yield itself up to explanation, as 
far as it ever can be explained, by a proven 
theory of universal electro- magnetic action. 











































































Immigrants and Music 


By Charles Johnston 


“IMMIGRATION under present conditions,” 
said Commissioner Sargent, referring to the 
annual report just issued, “ presents a seri- 
ous problem. I am not an alarmist, but when 
I see hundreds of thousands of ignorant for- 
eigners coming into our great cities every 
year, I think I can realize in some degree 
the danger that will come from their dis- 
content and dissatisfaction, when there are 
no wages to be earned.” 

The report shows that, in the twelve 
months up to July 1, the tide of immigra- 
tion overflowed all previous marks. The 
number of aliens entering the States exceed- 
ed nine hundred thousand; and every indi- 
cation shows that, for the twelve months 
following, they will total more than a million. 

What becomes of them? One interesting 
example came under my notice. Last sum- 
mer [I was up in the southern corner of 
Maine, where the fir forests pour down to 
the cold ocean. They were building a trolley- 
line from opposite Portsmouth up to Green- 
acre. We had been having a good deal of 
folk-music, and some one suggested a con- 
cert of Italian music by the Italian laborers. 

The invitations were delivered, and that 
same evening we had our first rehearsal. 
The accompanist found the Italians hard to 
satisfy. They finally decided that he could 
not play accompaniments, and took the mat- 
ter into their own hands. Discarding the 
piano, they fell back on the primitive “ un- 
dersong,” or “burden,” singing a wordless 
bass, as a background for the tenor solo. 
This was a revelation to every one who heard 
it, showing how a certain kind of orchestral 
richness may have existed in folk-music, long 
before our modern harmony had any existence. 

At the concert the next evening we had 
an audience of nearly two hundred to listen 
to Italian solos, duets, and quartettes, with 
and without the “ monotonous undersong.” 
Many of the songs were full of poetry, and 
all were sung with a dramatic verve that 
would be simply impossible for the self-con- 
scious and unmusical Anglo-Saxon. We had, 
among others, the love- song to “ Marie,” 
which is fairly well known; another, of high 
tragedy, the chorus of which was: 


Perché tradir’ me? 
Perché fuggir’ me? 


“Why did you betray me? Why did you 
fly from me?” a song as poignant and high- 
ly strung as Burns’s “ Bonnie Doon.” An- 
other was frankly and delightfully comic, de- 
scribing the wooing of a wilful daughter of 
Eve, of whom it is declared, at the end of 
every verse: 

Dice No! pensa Si! 
Dice No! pensa Si! 


“She says No! but she thinks Yes!” 

The general effect was very melodious and 
musical, and the notable thing was the great 
musical enthusiasm and varied resources of 
our singers, and, even more perhaps, the lit- 
erary value of the words of their songs. My 
great regret is that I did not copy several 
sets of words, but they are probably included 
in collections of Italian folk-music. We suc- 
ceeded, however, in reviving among the hills 
of Maine a wave of Italian song that had re- 
echoed for generations among the hills and 
valleys of Naples. For days after the roads 
and fields about Portsmouth echoed with 
Italian folk-songs, producing an effect as 
charming as it was strange. 





By Way of Chicago 


A puPiL of one of the public schools in 
Chicago sends this communication: 

Dear Str,—In our school this morning 
an amusing dialogue took place. 

A primary teacher of Chicago, ‘wishing 
to impress upon her pupils the necessity of 
greater quiet, said, “I am a great deal larger 
than any of you, yet I don’t make any noise 
when I walk round the room.” 

“ Perhaps,” remarked little seven-year-old 
Kenneth, *‘ you don’t wear shoes.” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” quickly replied the teach- 
er; “just look. Did you ever see any larger 
than mine?” 

Kenneth surveyed them carefully. “Yes,” 
he replied, slowly, “ once,—in a show.” 
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Simple, Elegant, 
Luxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made. Cork tips or plain tips 
No. 3 size, 10 for Scents. No. 1 size, 10 for 35 cents. 
Look for signature of S. ANARGYROS. 
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USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
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Unexcelled Dining-Car Service —Individual Club Meals, 








postagestamps. Ask for card R.. also a la Carte— Low Rates and Good Service. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. NO EXOESS FARE ON ANY TRAIN 
R. E. PAYNE A. W. ECCLESTONE 
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| HE A novel daring in its plot and 
A 


daring in its situations. 
dramatization of this book, now 


being produced by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, has aroused the talk 
of the entire country. Every 
one is sure to discuss it—every 


one must read it. 


PRINCE Illustrated with Pictures of 


Mr. Sothern and His Company 











Justin Huntly McCarthy 


Author of “If I Were King’’ 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 








Experienced Canvassers Wanted 


We can give remunerative, dignified employment to men and women 
in every city and village in this country—-even to those who can spare 
but part of their time. We give four periodicals to work with, each 
distinctively the best of its class. Experienced canvassers, and 
all those who wish to increase their incomes, should write at 
once for what is perhaps the most attractive offer ever made. 


|HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
1801 
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Hawthorne 6His Circle Se 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Author of ‘‘ Love is a Spirit,’’ etc. 


The son of the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, has written in this entertaining volume his 
remembrances of his father and his father’s friends. The author’s stand- 
point is personal throughout, which adds greatly to the charm of the 
narrative. Little details of Hawthorne’s life are recounted which have 


not been available to any other biographer. 


Illustrated with Sketches by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Portraits, 
Reproductions of Rare Prints, etc. Crown, 8vo, Ornamented 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 
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Built for speed, strength, stvle, and comfort. The sturdy Northern ideally combines these 
qualities essential to a high-grade gasoline runabout. Not an experiment, but a proven 


leader in its class. Write for catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


NORTHERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Members National Association of Licensed A 


Los Angeles—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 


1802 











































HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


BY PETER NEWELL AND 
LEWIS CARROLL 


The author of immortal Alice 
an Wonderland wrote many merry 
poems in addition to “ Jaberwocky ” 
and “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter.’’ Chief among these is ““The 
Hunting of the Snark,” known to 
all disciples of nonsense. These 
poems, gathered under the title 
of The Hunting of the Snark, and 





Other Poems, in themselves are a 
charming collection for any house- | 
hold; but, illustrated as they are by | 
Peter Newell, they become in- | 
valuable to any family where chil- | 
dren are. Yet why call the book 
a juvenile? Grown-ups who do. 
not rejoice in Carroll’s verse are in | 
a very small minority. | 


ORCHARD-LAND 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers, one of 
our most brilliant novelists, a year 
or two ago wrote Outdoorland, a 
book for little folk which had great 
success. Mr. Chambers has just 
written a similar book called 
Orchard-land, which was published 
recently. In it the trees, birds, 
insects, and animals tell their stories 
to the same little children whom 
we knew in Outdoorland. Reginald 
Birch has made many beautiful 
pictures in color for the book. 


THE STORIES OF PETER AND 
ELLEN 

These delightful tales for little 
folk are by the author of the well- 
known Koggie and Reggie Stories 
and The Lovable Tales of Fante 
and Foste and Foe. It is an enter- 
taining book for very young chil- 
dren, full of simple, pleasing stories 
that can be understood without 
help from grown-ups, and of large 
pictures in bright colors. 


A NEW FAIRY STORY 


One of the daintiest and most 
successful among the elaborately 
illustrated juveniles is Bennet | 
Mussen’s Mazste and her Dog Snip 
im Fairyland. For charming sim- 
plicity and ‘rare adventure the 
book commands comparison with 
Alice in Wonderland. F. Y. Cory | 
is at her very best in the illustra- | 
tion of the book—-and that is ada 
ing a great deal. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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all the year around. Outdoor sports that are 
elsewhere abandoned before Christmas are most 
popular there throughout the winter. 


Nowhere except in California can one be- 
hold such opposites. Millions of roses bloom 
in midwinter at the foot of some gray old 
mountain, the summit white with its perpetual 
crown of snow. The sunset tints fall softly 
upon luxuriant foliage in the valley and touch 
with golden shafts of light the hilltop’s canopy 
of frost. In this land of summer the sting of 
the North King is forgotten, but his handiwork 


clitters in the California sunshine. It is none 
too early to plan your trip now. California 
is easily accessible from Chicago. The trip 


can be made quickly and comfortably and at 
comparatively slight expense by any of the 
three through trains of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 


and Union Pacific Line 







Complete information will be furnished by any of these offices: 






369 Washington St., Boston; 200 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 95 Adams St., Chicago; 12 Carew 
Bldg., Cincinnati; 217-218 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland; 32 Campus Martius, Detroit; 402 East Water St., 
Milwaukee; 381 Broadway, New York; 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Room D, Park Bldg., Pittsburg; 
365 Robert St., St. Paul; 8 King St., East, Toronto, Canada. 







F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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Prints . Book Plates 
| The | 

Bronzes Fifth Avenue | Fine Bindings 

Photographs | B ook Shop. | Old Prints 
| No. 259 Fifth Avenue | 

Rare Books New York i Engravings 

Telephone 2300 Madison 
Autographs Books in Sets 


Fine Stationery 
Orders Executed 


on Commission 


Mail Orders 


Carefully Filled Works of Fiction 


Send your address and we will forward you notices of our art 


exhibitions and special lists and catalogues as they are issued 
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Are You Looking for. .a Location? 


The common-sense solution of the problem is to 
induce twenty or thirty thousand men and women 


We want the names and addresses of 10,000 readers 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY who are dissatisfied with 
their present surroundings and are anxious to make a 
change for the better. 

We cannot undertake to find employment for them, 
or to assist them in starting in business, but we can 
—and will— help them to the extent of giving them 
such information as will be of great benefit. 

The condition is this: Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, and Texas need more men. In these states 
and territories are vast areas of unimproved and unoc- 
cupied land—land which does not yield the crops Nat- 
ure intended it should. The same thing, in a different 
way, prevails in the towns and cities. Few lines of 
business are adequately represented. There are open- 
ings of all sorts—for mills and manufacturing plants; 
for drug, grocery, and dry goods stores; for banks 

and lumber yards. Mechan- 

tie, icsareneeded. Profession- 
Yea ee al men are in demand. 

The other side of the 

0C § dil story is this: The East is 

overcrowded. Competition 

S Stem sis keen, Expenses are high. 

Opportunities are few. 


who now live East to move West. And that is what 
we are trying to accomplish. 

“Going West” is not half as big an undertaking as 
one would suppose. Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
are less than two days from Chicago, and have been 
settled long enough to enable residents to provide 
themselves with all the comforts and most of the lux- 
uries of life. The towns are well built, the people are 
law-abiding, and the climate has no superior any- 


‘where on the continent The winters are mild, and 


while the summers are hot the heat is not exhausting 
and the nights are always cool. 

Here is my suggestion:. Write me a letter stating 
what line of business you wish to engage in, how 
much money you have, and where you prefer to lo- 
cate. As soon as I can,I will place before you full 
and complete information as to desirable locations. 
You can then decide for yourself whether or not you 
wish to “try the Southwest.” 

The Rock Island System has no lands to sell, and its 
only object in encouraging immigration to the South- 
west is to do its share in the up-building of that 


section. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago 











